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Will a Farm Tariff Bring a World War?—Taking the “Liej 
Out of Lime Doctrines, by A. B. Ross—“Sign, Pay, and Stic 
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How to Know 


Good Roofing — 


OU can’t determine roofing quality from 
appearances, because most ready roofings 
look very much alike when they’re new. 


And you can’t judge economy by price, 
because the rea/ cost of a roof is its cost per 
year of service. 


But there is one sure way to select good roof- 
ing. It never fails. Look at the label before you buy! 


If it reads “Barrett Everlastic”’ you are perfectly 


safe. You are sure of a moderate priced rool 
that will give many years of satisfactory service 

a roofing backed by a company with sixty years 
of “know-how.” 


There’s a style of Everlastic for every steep- 
roofed building on your farm. In roll roofing, 
you have a choice of two styles—one plain-sur- 
faced, another handsomely coated with red or 
green crushed slate. There are also two styles 
of Everlastic Shingles, one single and one in 
strips of four—both surfaced with crushed slate 
in the attractive natural shades of red or green. 


Booklets fully describing each style, free on request. 





The Company 


Wie 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit 
New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City 
Dallas N 


Minneapolis ashville 


Syracuse Seattle Peoria Atlanta 
Duluth Salt Lake City Bangor Washington 
Johnstown Lebanon Youngstown Milwaukee 
Toledo Columbus Richmond Latrobe 
Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 
Omaha Houston Denver Jack: onville 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
St. John, N. B. talifax, N.S. 





















Re-Roof With Everlastic 


It isn’t necessary to rip off the 
old roof when you use Everlastic 
ae Roofings. Youcan lay the new 
a roofing on top of the old and get 

s a first-class job. 


Everlastic 
“Rubber” Roofing 


This is one of our most popular roof- 
ings A recognized standard among 
“rubber” roofings. Famous for durabil- 
ity. Made of high-grade waterproofing 
materials, it dehes wind and weather and 
insures dry, comfortable buildings under 
all weather conditions. Tough, pliable, 
durable and low in price. It is easy to 
lay, no skilled labor required. 
Nails and cement in each roll. 





Everlastic 
Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


A high-grade roll roofing, surfaced 
with genuine crushed slate, in two natural 
shades, red or green. Needs no painting. 
Handsome enough for a home, econom- 
ical enough for a barn or garage. Combines 
real protection against fire with beauty. 
Nails and cement with each roll. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


(4-Shingles-in- One) 


Made of high-grade thoroughly waterproofed 
felt and surfaced with crushed slate in beautiful 
natural slate colors, either red or green. Laid in 









strips of four shingles in one at far less cost in 
labor and time than for wooden shingles. Give 
you a roof of artistic beauty worthy of the finest 
buildings, and one that resists fire and weather. 
Need no painting. 















Everlastic Single Shingles 


Made of the same 
durable slate surface 
(red or green) material 
as the Multi-Shingles, 
but cut into individual 
shingles, 8 x 12% 
inches. Laid like wooden shingles but cost less per 


year of service. Need no painting. 
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Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs 
no swindles, inserts ng humbug advertise~ 
ments, and does not devyéte one-half its 
space to telling how good the other half 
is. It is practical, always honest, clean, 
faithful; full of sunshine and gumption. 
It is furnished to subseribers 5 years for 
$2.00, two years for $1.00, and one year for 
fifty cents; to subseribers in Philadelphia, 
Canada and foreign countries (except Mexico 
and Cuba) 2 years for $1.20, as we must pay 
extra postage. Its motto: No partisan poli- 
tics, but farmers at the first table ; no truce 
to monopoly, and fair play to all men. 
Contributions invited from all persons pos- 
sessing gumption and knowledge, who know 
what’s what and who can stop after saying it. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subseribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. - 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, ‘‘I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.’ This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 





Who Takes The Farm Journal? 


AT family do you think likes The 
Farm Journal best? Why, the Smiths, 
of course;.there are 12,824 Smith 
homes on our list. But which family @mes 
next? The Johnsons with 9,130, and then 
follow the Millers with 8,848 subscribers. 
If we had a rere of every surname 
in the Uni States reading The Farm 
Journal, how happy the Editor would be! 
Another good friend from Georgia, after see- 
ing that O. E. Bradfute was the only one of 
his name on our list, asked how many Side- 
wassers there were, and we were obliged to 
say that her’s was the only subscription un- 
der that name. The big list of over 1,000,000 
names begins with Fred C. Aab, of Ohio 
and ends with George Zzowski, of Michigan. 
You come in between, somewhere. 


oo 


C.J. Nenahlo, a good friend from Wisconsin, 
living on a rural route, sends this cheering 
message : 

‘‘T am taking other papers, but must hon- 
estly say that when I see The Farm Journal 
I drop them all and grab The Journal and do 
not let it go until I have read every page. 
I would not drop The Farm Journal if it 
cost $10 a year.”’ 

—_———__———_—_—— 


Have you kept the June issue of a yesr ago? 
If so, get it out and compare it with this 
June number. This is a few pages smaller, 
but full to the brim of good things. And if 
the deception shown in the June eover wor- 
ries you a little, just remember ‘“ boys will 
be boys,” and “ all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy.” 





Edward Penfield, whose drawing, on page 6, 
of the Light Traveling Coach will carry you 
back to ancient times, has a collection of 
carryalls, stage-coaches, dearborns, Tilbury 
carts, one-hoss shays and other vehicles of 
long ago. When he draws, he does so from 
the wagon itself, and not from imagination. 


a 


A fine self-filling fountain pen with a solid 
gold nib will be given to every one of 
Our Folks who will get up a club of two 
subscriptions:to The Farm Journal. There 
is no red tape about this—just get a couple 
of your neighbors to each give you a two- 
year subscription to The Farm Journal— 
send the $2, ask for the pen and it’s yours. 

This fountain pen is not a cheap affair, but 
will give real serviee and one you will be 
proud to own, in fact, we guarantee satisfac- 
tion. No farm is complete without it. 





Agent: “‘ What part of the scenery around 
here seems to interest your summer boarders 
most ?” Farmer: “ 


ely 
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Just Look What’s Coming! 


We've a feeling that Our Folks are going to 
vote the July issue of The Farm Journal the 
best of the year. It is going to be chock-full 
of good things; we can’t begin to tell about 
them all. First and foremost, though, there's 
the ‘‘ Confessions of a Grain Weigh-Master,” 
the true story of what a grain weigh-master 
was obliged to do in a big terminal elevator, 
to rob the grain growers and shippers.  Con- 
crete Is Credit at Your Bank’’ shows how 
the home-town banker watches his farmer 
customers and loans according to the per- 
manency of their improvements. Dr. Spill- 
man has a splendid article called “‘ Doubling 
Dollars in the Feed Lot,” giving actual co 
riences of a Michigan farmer with lam 

The Livestock, Household and Boys’ andGirls’ 
Departments are unusually interesting and 
spirited. Moreover, there is going to be a 
patriotic cover which we believe every sub- 
seriber will wish to frame for permanent pres- 
ervation. It is intensely patriotie and pre- 
sents a portrait of one of America’s — 
men, surrounded by the autographs of 
signers of the Declaration of ar all loony 
ne A wage pigs: 
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/ What Is He Doing? 
like The Farm Jour- 
nal. Poor soul! See 


WY fe 
Up 4% Mit) 
Mr a 
how worn out he is. 


He — soon expire completely if he doesn’t 
quit, for he is on a wild-goose chase. 

A farmer, no matter if he has never 
seen The Farm Journal before, likes it when 
he sees it, and likes it better as he knows it. 
There’s only one kind of farmer who’ does 
not like The Farm Journal, and he’s really 
no farmer at all. His name is Peter Tum- 
bledown, and Our Folks have no use for him. 

If there is a good farmer in your neighbor- 
hood who does not yet subscribe, take along 
your copy of The Farm Journal next time 
you go visiting him, and see him jump for it. 
We advise you to take a copy you have read. 

He will want to subscribe too, of course, 
and the better farmer he is the less time he 
will lose in getting his ndme on our mailing 
list. By the way— 

If you send us two new subscriptions, each 
for one dollar, we will reward you handsomely 
by advancing your own subscription for two 
years—or, if you prefer, we will send you, as 
a reward, a fountain pen with a gold nib. 
Say bat Ph you want when ite send the 
subscriptions. 

se Ree Ns 
Way out in Corvallis, Ore., a group of read- 
ers have formed a “ Farm Journal Club,” 
and use the Ag om as a guide for reading and 
discussion farm and home management 
problems. Good idea, isn’t it? 


——_>—__—_—_—_ 


During the last few months a great many of 
our new subscribers have written, asking the 
meaning of the letters and figures on the 
address label which appears each month on 
their copy of The Farm Journal. Perhaps 
you may be one who has been trying to 
solve this mystery. It is really very simple. 
Suppose a label reads 





JOHN DOE 

K508 M22 
R.D.1 

HASTINGS NEBR. 











“KK” means that your subscription was 
received between July 1, 1919, and June 
30, 1920. If received this year the letter 
would be “‘L’’—next year ‘‘M,” etc. ‘‘508’" 
means that your subscription was the 508th 
received after July 1. ‘‘M”’ stands for 
March, and ‘22’’ for 1922—the date of ex- 
piration of your subscription. June, 1922 
would be ‘‘U22”’ and September, 1922, woul 
be ‘‘S22,”’ while if your subscription expired 
in December, 1922, it would be marked 
“P22.” All very easy when you know. 





Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay forseveral yearsin advance, we guarantee: 
(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subscription will be refunded. 
>: (2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused 
portion of the amount paid will be refunded. 
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confidently look to Firestone for econ- 


omy and protection in tires, most miles per 


dollar stands as the guardian of value. 


Twenty years ago it meant “‘intent.’’ The 
Firestone Organization pledged itself to work 
to this high standard. Today there are two 
decades of experience and millions in re- 
sources back of it. 


That is why good dealers offer you 
Firestones with such sincere endorsement. 
They know that the name these tires carry 
—the signature of the active head of the or- 
ganization which builds them—is the safest 
guarantee of mileage you can ask. 
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A Good Beating Often Does a Man Good 


HEN a man loses ambition, prog- 

ress.ceases. Nearly every success- 

ful business of se is successful 
because the proprietors, im the infancy of 
their project, were filled with ambition 
which made them work hard. 

One of my youthful ambitions was to 
produce the grand champien single ear of 
corn of Ohio. To one of my bey friends I 
said, “I would rather be the exhibitor of 
Ohio’s champion ear than be governor of 
Ohio.” 

That was a number of years ago, ten at 
least. Sol a say that it has t ten 
years to grow this ear of corn, 

When I was a youth in my teens, I be- 
longed to all of the junior club corn con- 
tests that were ever started in our county, 
Three times I made trips to Washi 
and New York as a winner on the famous 
ar Corn Special. While I had only 
upland soil to work with, yet I produced 
bigger crops than my competitors who 
were on the rich river bettems. The 
highest yield that I have ever produced 
was 133 bushels an aere in 1916. 

Growing Ohio’s champion ear of corn is 
no accident, I can tell you, for I have been 
showing corn for ten or twelve years and I 
have been in nearly all of the geod cora 
states. In my early show days I ofteneame 
home without a “‘smell,’”’ but a good beat- 
ing often does a man good; so each time 


that I fell in defeat I bounced back harder 


By JAY LAWRENCE 





The prize-winnér and Ohio’s 1920 


champion ear of corn 


than before and I have been right at it 
hammer and tongs all the time. 


People who know me, say I am lucky 


when it comes to winning prizes. I do not 
beliewe in luck. Success is no gamble but 
eomes through hard work. So, what 
little sueeess I may have achieved as a 


nen pee I contend has come through 
hard w 
It seems to me that today is a day of 


specialists he who succeeds is he who 
selects his task and with a firm determina- 
tion te sueceed, “sticks to his text.” A 
cow won’t back up to the stool to}be 

i and the person who gets anything 
these is the one who goes after it: 

Seme one has asked me which is the 
harder, to pick a champion ear or grow it. 
Lots of farmers say they have good seed 
corn but ne show corn. Both are exactly 
the same thing, and many corn growers 
raise show corn but can’t pick it out. It 
is easier for me to pick a good show ear 
than to grow it. 

The largest prize that I ever won with 
a single ear 6f corm was on a farm in 
sens. back in mes “a 

champion single ear last year was 
ten lubes long, weighed nineteen ounces 
and would shell approximately ninety per 
cent of corn. dt has twenty rows and 
sixty grains to each row. 

I have some other ambitions but I’m 
not telling them now; for if they never 
come about, nobody knows; if they are 
realized, then I won’t be disappointed and 
I will have o surprise for you. 





Dr. W. W. Keen, of Philadelphia, re- 
cently celebrated his eighty-fourth birth- 
day. Scores of physicians and surgeons 
from all over the country assembled te do 
him honor, Heis conceded te be America’s 
greatest surgeon. His fame has gone 
around the world. 

Honored and busy as he is, Dr. Keen 
takes the time te read mest. of the leading 
periodicals ef the country; not merely 
medical journals, but newspapers, mag- 
azines, trade papers and farm papers. When 
wate ees cae of The Farm Jour- 
nal, he ing more interesting 
than the views of Dr. Garner on vivisee- 
tion. Dr. Keen disagreed therewith. He 
wrote The Farm Journal a long letter, in 
the “gre of which he said: 

5 ve spent over sixty-one years in 

the assiduous study a teaching of 
surgery and I know when I assert that Dr. 
Garner is away off from the fact when he 
says that “germs and microbes, as the 
causes of disease, do not exist,” and when 
he adds that this has “been shown by ex- 
pert investigation.” On the contrary, with 
every passing year, the actual facts, experi- 
ments and investigations show clearly that 
germs are the principal cause of disease. 
_ “The great experiments on 8,000 people 
in the town of Plymouth, Pa., and in our 
armies with 750,000 people, are conclusive 
examples, as to typhoid fever.” 

Dr. Keen believes that the suffering of 
the animals on which the vivisection ex- 
periments are made is not to be compared 
with the beneficial results to humanity. 
In another letter he points out that hog 
cholera losses were valuaed from $75,000,- 
000 in 1915 to $35,000,000 in 1920, “chiefly 
by the vaccination of the hogs as a pre- 
ventive of the disease. This serum has 
been discovered by a on a 
relatively very small number of hogs. Now, 
in the name of common sense, is it not 
worth while, by the experiments on a few 
hogs, to benefit every year an‘ enormous 


number of hogs, to prevent the loss of 
$35,000,000 annually to the farmers, and 
te inerease by so much the food supply of 

the world?” 
What Dr. Keen says will be listened to 
by the entire scientifie world. It will be 
No living man has 


— accepted. 
more for suneery than Dr. Keen, who 
has practised for fifty-mime years. 





Working for The Farm Journal 





Chas. H. Smith, one of Our Folks from 

wanted his Farm Journal, so 

aid of a friend, here shown, they 

dug the mail-box out of a good old-fashion- 

ed Michigan snow-drift. From the view- 

point of a warm June day, this snow looks 
rather inviting. 


é 


James E. Harper is now Ohio’s field man 
for the Guernsey Breeders’ Association. 
James was born aad reared on a farm in 
Connecticut and graduated from the 
Massachusetts College in’ 
2985. . In 1917 he was at the Texas Ex- 
pont Station, in charge of the Dairy 

rao section. et : a —_ 
dairy supervised eeding and ex- 
i work, and develo a retail 

ade for the products that placed the 

dairy herd on a self ing basis. In 

he was called te Otsego county, 

N. Y., Farm Bureau, and there has pro- 

ae excellent a aa Rey nee 

@ reputation ng “the clean 

in the Empire State.” James E. 

J er has entered upon a man-sized job 
in Ohio. 


Now Is the Time To 


Sereen your house. Mesquitoes and flies 
are germ carriers. 

Piek out your layers. Nole shape of 
pealtc bones, the head and body. 

Can all you can. Canned fruits and 
vegetables are winter delights. 

Cut timothy. Do this when it is in blos- 
som and your hay will be improved. 

Market early lambs and cull ewes. Do 
not sell light-weight lambs until winter. 

Provide shade for your livestock. It’s 
poor economy to have your stock exposed te 
the hot sun. 

House machinery that is not in use. Do 
not leave it exposed to sun and rain. Grease 
polished surfaces. 

’ Go after the peach-borers, if you still 
dig them out. If you da the work with gas, 
wait until September. 

Kill weeds. Other times to do this are 


July, Avenel, September, October, November 
March, April and May. 5 
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Boosting meat sales 
and the industry 


In an~effort-to increase consumption of meat, 
Swift & Company, for a number of months, has 
been printing advertisements in various publica- 
tions calling attention to the necessity for meats 
in the diet, to the value“of meat as a food, and 


to the value of the cheaper cuts. 


Statistics show that the average consumption of 
meat per person in the United States fell from 
170.9 pounds in 1908 to 142.1 in 1920. 


Last winter our branch house managers were 
reporting that they had never seen it so hard to 
‘sell meat, ‘We always seem to have too much,”; 
they said."‘We can’t get rid of it. Don’t see. 
what people can be eating now.” - 


At that time a live stock producer of the Middle 
West, whose name you no doubt know, was com- 
paring wholesale beef prices in New York with 
the prices paid for live animals in Chicago. ‘This 
beef was obviously being sold at a loss,” he stated. 
“Whole rails“of hindquarters and ribs of beef, 
good enough for any trade, he said, ‘sold at 1614 


to 18 cents a pound. Kosher chucks; 9 to 13 


‘cents; and plate and brisket beef from prime cattle, 


6 to 9 cents a pound.” (See THE BREEDER’S 
GAZETTE, March 24, 1921, Page 551.) 


At the same time hides that had brought 50 cents 
a pound the year before were going begging at 12. 
Such situations are largely a reflection of general 
conditions—unemployment, business uncertainty, 
failure of the European demand, etc. 
Manufacturers of other foods have been attack. 
ing meat in their advertising unjustly for a long 
time. 


We are doing all we can to keep meat and meat’ 
products moving. Our sales organization has re- 
doubled its efforts.~ And we have published the 
advertisements reproduced here, and others like 
them, in magazines and newspapers to meet the 
attack on meat, pointing to it as the greatest of 
all foods, appetizing, wholesome and nutritious 
—“‘good and good for you.’?, We hope they will 
benefit the producers and the industry in general. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 
A nation-wide BO scan tiene than 40,000 shareholders 
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Good Cheer from a Sod House 


By EDGAR L. VINCENT 


BROODY hen and a man with a 
A grouch are worse than a sore thumb. 

But the man who can see stars when 
’ the sky is pitch dark is the world’s best 
friend. 

They were holding a farmers’ meeting 
away out West. The room was filled with 
men. A stranger was there who was soon 
to address the meeting. He had 
hoped the farmers present would 
say something about their diffi- 
culties, intending to shape his re- 
marks when the time came so that 
they might be as helpful as possible. 

But nebody said anything about 
troubles. Everything was lovely. 
Only the best of good things in 
sight. For a long time one little old 
man from the border sat still listen- 
ing, then he bobbed up and said: 

“T live in a sod house. My neigh- 
bors live in sod houses. We hold 
our meetings in a sed house. We've 
got. a big job, and we’re working at 
it every day!” 

Not a word of complaint! Just 
one strong, true, clear note of cour- 
age and good cheer! Those men 
saw, not the little sod house of today, 
but the comfortable home of the 
morrow; not, the deep, harsh wire- 
grass of the present, but the waving 
grain and the whispering meadows 


hard work, by courage and the wilt to 
win out. Business seems all on the slump 
today. Farm under ashadow. The tug 
of life is hard.. Do we say it? Broody 
hen,.old fellowt Man with a grouch! 
Don’t listen! Get a hustle on! 

“But there is nothing doing?’ When 
nothing is doing it is a good time to’ get 
ready. Then go out and start something. 

Too many of us seem possessed to drop 


ha 





High Farming at Elmwood 


By JACOB BIGGLE 


have two English walnut trees 

W that bear abundantly every sea- 
son; but altogether-we have had 

less than a peck of the matured nuts, the 
red squirrels and the blackbirds having 
every season forestalled us. One morning 
last fall a flock of these marauders de- 
seended upon the trees and in less than an 
hour stripped them bare, eating the 
green hulls and dropping the im- 





Knee-Deep in June 
By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


Lay out there and try to see 

Jes’ how lazy you kin be!— 
Tumble round and souse yer head 

In the clover-bloom, er pull 


Yer straw hat acrost yer eyes 


And peek through it at the skies, 


Thinkin’ of old chums ’at’s dead, 
Maybe, smilin’ back at you 
In betwixt the beautiful 


Clouds o’ gold and white and blue!— 


Month a man kin railly love— 


June, you know, I’m talkin’ of ! 


mature nuts te the ground. So far 
we have not been able to devise any 
way to prevent robbery, the only 
effective method, that of shooting 
them, being too cruel to adopt, es- 
pecially since in shooting promiscu- 
ously imto the trees we would be 
likely to kill or wound birds whose 


makes glad the heart of those who 
have come through a hard wimter, 
is a noisy, pompous braggart, and 
none of his ways are 
Naturalists claim eertain virtues 
for him, but I believe that if a bal- 
ance were struck the blackbird 
would be found the debtor. 

The farms support a very large 
nunaber of unwelcome tenants, most 
of which do nothing im return for 
their subsistence. The fox is a con- 
spieuous example, though fox-hunt- 





of the years to come; not the cluck 
of the hen that makes believe she 
wants to sit, but that would not 
sit her time out for all the world, nor let 
any other hen sit; not the grouch of the 
man whose heart is so little that a thimble- 
ful of good cheer would fill it to the brim. 

Touch a drop of ink with the finger and 
it will trail a splotch of black all over the 
sheet upon which you are writing. Let it 
alone and by and by it will dry down so 
that you can take it all up with a blotter. 

Too many men of our day are danbing 
life’s fair page all over with their gloomy 
forebodings and their words of discourage- 
ment. These men can chuck all right, but 
they are not worth a cent for 
else. They will not dig, and they will not 
sit still. If they would only keep still, 
they might hatch something after a while. 

Blessed is the man who can see life’s 
brighter side. 

It is always there. The sod house 
Serves its purpose and crumbles down 
into a little of dust; but close by 
stands the better home built by hope and 
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the big blot of ink on the page; to speak 
the word which sends the cold chills up 
the other fellow’s back; to let our thumb 
and finger spread the dark lines from top 
to bottem of life’s white sheet. But what 
is the thing to do just now ? 

Lay the blotting paper of forgetfulness 

carefully over the word which was so 
thoughtlessly spoken; let love and hope and 
good cheer wipe it all up. Then write 
something that will put fire into the heart 
of the one who is to read your message! 
Say the thing which will help others to 
look away from the sod house to the fine 
home of the morrow! Help men to see 
great fields of corn, with ears of golden 
yellow hanging down where now the wild 
grass grows rank. 
Stop chucking! Kill that grouch! Go 
out and do with all your might the thing 
which will pierce the shadow of the present 
moment and let in the sunlight of the better 
day, waiting to get through the clouds! 


Edition, Complete Works, James Whitcomb Riley, Copyright 1913. 
Used by special permission of the publishers, The Bobbs-Merrili Company 


ers do not agree with me. Reynard 
is the most persistent chicken thief 
in the neighborhood, leaving the 
human poacher far behind in cunning and 
in the extent of his depredations, for a den 
of five or six young foxes soon develop 
robust appetites that keep the old ones busy 
night and day. They have nothing to give 
in return save their pelt, and this has little 
value except for a short time in the winter. 
The weasel, the skunk and other nocturnal 
animals, while not destroying so many 
fowls as the fox, are nevertheless respon- 
sible for a good many sudden deaths in the 
poultry yard. Indeed, the hen-roost seems 
to be a favorite place for appeasing hunger, 
not only among the humans but also with 
birds of prey and animals. The imsiocent- 
looking crow does not object to help him- 
self to a young fowl if he finds it out of 
range of the kitchen, while the hawk is 
the terror of the whole feathered tribe on 
the farm. 

The kttle duckling ean not engage in the 
innocent pleasure of ing in the brook 
without danger of an attack from below 
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by that busy submarine, the snapper, 
which will ofttimes sweep away an entire 
flock while the distracted mother hen 
frantically runs up and down the brink, 
ignorant of the cause of her disaster, being 
a land creature entirely. 

Not all the farm poachers are devoted 
exclusively to animal diet. Ground-hogs 
are fond of garden products and have 
enormous appetites. In a number of 
eastern states deer are legally protected 
for the benefit of hunters, and their dep- 
redations upon gardens and fields entail 
enormous losses which are poorly recom- 
pensed. Rabbits girdle the young trees 
in the orchard and the birds feed upon the 
choicest berries and grapes. When one 
comes to sum up the depredations one will 
be surprised at the amount that must be 
added to the ‘‘overhead charges,” to bor- 
row a phrase from our friends, the merchant 
and the manufacturer. But the end is not 
yet. There are other enemies that work in 
the dark, such as the borers, the codling- 
moth, the scale and other enemies of the 
orchard, which must be kept down. 

The results would be astounding if one 
skilled in figures were to go over the farm. 
and estimate the losses in the various 
directions. Most of us can remember the 
time when the potato-beetle was unknown. 
Now, eternal vigilance, aided by Paris 
green, is the price of a crop, and the grower 
considers himself lucky if he “gets by” the 
various blights that have appeared to aid 
in putting the useful potato on the list of 
things that were but are no more, like the 
wild pigeon and the dodo. 

It is worth while to contemplate the 
baffling ways of Nature in her efforts to 
bring to naught the works of man which 
have been going on from the time the first 
man was ejected from the garden he was 
deemed unworthy to till. Whence come 
the myriads of creeping, trawling, flying, 
ewimming things which man encounters? 
A gardener concludes to raise asparagus. 
He sets out the roots and in due time the 
growing plant appears, and simultaneously 
also the asparagus-beetle manifests its 
presence to begin its work of destruction, 
though in all the previous history of that 
particular garden the asparagus-beetle was 
unknown. How was the. word passed 
around among the beetle tribe that Jones 
had planted an asparagus bed? Surely 
the ways of Nature are past finding out. 
Only one thing is clear: she leans to the 
side of plenty and she never runs out of 
seed. If undisturbed a robin will lay four 


_eggs and then begin the task of incubation. 


If the eggs are taken from her she will 
promptly lay four more; and if these are 
taken from the nest, she will lay still an- 
other setting and repeat the operation yet 
a fourth time or more; but if undisturbed 
in her original intention she lays but the 
four, the eight or twelve others remaining 
unlaid; Thus does Nature with infinite 
care provide against enemies and accidents, 
as well as keeping man on the jump to 
prevent being eaten out of house and home. 
‘Nature has given us two ears, two eyes 
and but one tongue, that we should hear 
and see more than we speak.” 





Happiness pursued is never overtaken, 
because little as we are, God’s image makes 
us so large that we can not live within our- 
selves, nor even for ourselves, and be satis- 
fied. It is not good for man to be alone, 
because, rightly, self is the smallest part 
of us. Even God found it good not to be. 
alone, bat to ereate objects for his love and 
benevolence. 
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JUNE 


June brings brides, thunder-storms, fresh 
vegetables, graduates, cyclones, fruits, 
primary elections, stone bruises, hay- 
rides, Flag Day, roses, school vacation, 
small grains, warm water in the old 
swimmin’ hole, and barefoot boys wash- 
ing their feet under the pump before re- 
tiring at night. 

June is the favorite month of the 
year, to all except those who prefer 
some other. Clover fields are red and 
white; the fish are biting in the creek; 
everybody’ s lazy, but not all have tinie 
to realize it; and the world is as pretty 
as the June bride, who goes to the altar 
one day and starts darning socks the 
next. 

June is the favorite month of poets. 
A poet is a man who knows more things 
about a red, red rose than there are to 
know. Poets are born, not made. The 
main trouble is that a poet doesn’t know 
he isn’t a poet until it’s too late. Writing 
poetry is just about as lucrative as selling 
fur overcoats in the South Sea Islands 
or palm-leaf fans to the Eskimos. 

Some people say June was named 
after Juno, the beautiful goddess. Others 
say it was named after May. It doesn’t 
matter. Being named after somebody or 
something is a poor claim to fame. It’s 
what we do ourselves which counts. And 








"in June to feel your head frequently and 





no month brings more beauty, happiness 
and all-around satisfaction than June. 

The 21st day of June is the longest 
day of the year. Other long days are 
the day before Christmas, pay-day, the 
first day that relatives come to visit, 
and the last day of school. 

The French Revolution started in 
June. Many people chose the wrong 
side and lost their heads as the result. 
Lovers had been losing their heads in 
June long before that. It’s a good thing | 


see that it is still on straight. 

More chickens are killed crossing the 
country roads in June than in. any 
other month, owing to the popularity 
of motoring. The chickens have no 
reason for wanting to cross the road, ex- 
cept the desire to get somewhere else; 
which is the same reason that actuates 
the motorists who kill them. 

If we had our way we would divide the 
calendar into Fourth of July, Christmas, 
Thanksgiving Day and Taha. In no 
other way could we get all the June that 
we want. 

No prettier, more deserved tribute 
was ever written of any month than 
Lowell wrote of June: 


And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays. 




















Farm Journal Says: 


A man is Known by the company he 
keeps out of. 


It’s all the same to the hen whether we 
say nt? or “set,”’ 

The best time to catch soft water is when 
it is raining hard. 

It is easy for a man in health to preach 
patience to the sick. 

We’re never too old to wish we could go 
wading in the creek again. 

Leave growling to dogs; they do it better, 
no matter how hard you try. 

Who ever heard of a picnic without 
somebody sitting in the pie? 

Beware of excesses of any kind. Learn, 
like the horse, to say “neigh.” 

A barking dog may never bite, but 
death by fright lasts just as long. 

Girls nowadays must be ashamed of 
their ears; they never show them. 

Daylight saving appears to be the only 
saving a good many folks can make. 

Speaking of useful inventions, doesn’t 
the strawberry shortcake just about head 
the list? 


Freckles may have their place, but it 


does seem too bad to cluster them on a 
pretty girl’s nose. 

In the spring a young man ’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of love; but in the fall 
coal is the burning question. 


A child’s questions often seem silly, but 
on the way we answer them may depend 
success or failure all through life. 


Farmers having unmarriageable daugh- 
ters on their hands should use plenty of 
phosphorus. Matches are made of it. 


* Somebody tried to sell Peter Tumble- 
down a second-hand automobile the other 
day. They told him a child could drive it. 
He said he didn’t have the child. “Any- 
way,” said Peter, “I’d get wherever I was 
going so soon I’d be there before it was 
time to start back.” 


Walt Mason’s Corner 


“OQ, what is so smooth as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, are flossy days!’”’ So the 
Poet sang, with his lyre in tune, and the 
subject served his praise. For a day in 
June is the slickest thing that ever the gods 
designed, and the man who doesn’t then 
smile and sing has barnacles on his mind. 





‘Then the coltkins play and the calfkins 


romp, and gamboling are the lambs, and 
the bullfrogs toot in the lonely swamp, all 
happy as pickled clams. Then the grass 
is green and the skies are blue, as blue as 
the laws allow, and the blossoms gleam in 
the morning dew like gems on damsel’s 
brow. Man’s bosom throbs with abound- 
ing life, he ceases to fear the fret, and he ,, 
remarks to his smiling wife, “This world 
is the one best bet.”’ It is the time of the 
blushing bride, the time of the graduate; 
and Man, he tosses his grouch aside, and 
sees that his smile’s on straight. 
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Will a Farm Tariff Bring a World: Wes? 


ITH Senator Norris’s desire to do 
justice to the American farmer I 
am in hearty sympathy. He is so 
absolutely correct in his statements of 
facts that I can not understand how he 
reaches his conclusion that a tariff can be 


every nation. He is so overwhelmingly 


paneer | that I am amazed tha 
not <el a statement — 
shoul y be compelled to buy in a pro- 
tected market while they must sell in the 
world markets? — 


the price of Canadian and American wheat, 
in favor of the American farmer, in 1911, 
when there was a ———ae duty on 
wheat, but he omits facts of equal im- 
rtance. The Canadian farmer could 
uy with his bushel of seventy-five-cent 
wheat a great deal more of the things that 
every farmer must buy than could the 
American farmer with his ninety-cent 
bushel. 
America’s Industrial Supremacy 


The protectionist idea that free inter- 
national trade must equalize the rewards 
of labor and capital over the world is 
well-nigh universal, but I can find no basis 
for the belief. Free interstate trade in our 
country has not equalized wages or interest 
in the various seetions, and it can not be’ 
affirmed that the low-wage sections have 
any competitive advantage over those 
where high wages_rule. In fact, it is the 
low-wage sections that are comparatively 
backward in industrial development. The 
reason is plain to those who will look for it. 
Its not tariffs, but thé productivity of 
labor and eapital that is the determination 
of w ef interest the world over. The 
United States surpasses other nations in 
national prosperity, beeause of the enor- 
mous productiveness of the labor and 
capital of the country as applied to its 
matchless natural resources. 

Though we have but six per cent of the 
world’s population and seven per cent of 
its land, we produce of the world’s great 
staples the following: Wheat, twenty-four 
per cent; cotton, sixty per cent; corn, 
seventy-five per cent; cattle, twenty-seven 
per cent; hogs, forty per cent; dairy prod- 
ucts, twenty-five cent; iron and steel, 
lorty gumerabcaeht ‘on anty per cent; silver, 
forty per cent; coal, fifty-two per cent; 
copper, sixty per cent; oil, sixty-six per 
cent; automobiles, eighty-five per cent. 

With such an exhibit of the efficiency of 
America, the talk of foreign competition 
“running us out of business” is childish. 


Mother Earth Has Never Failed 


Froak A. Vanderlip, former president of the 
National City Bank ofNew York, recently 
remarked that the povulation of the world 
had inereased_700,000,000 in the last sev- 
enty years. As the population of the 
earth is reckoned at about 1,700,000,000, 
this statement that it has increased seventy 
per cent in seventy years is enough to set 
going all manner of speculation as to its 
size tn another period of seventy years in 
some more remote future. ulation as 
to the economic conditions of the nations 
wher a greatly increased number of human 


By STEPHEN BELL 


beings are seeking to extract a livelihood 
from Old Mother Earth is next in order. 
Few of those who have studied the ex- 
quisite balance observable in all the work- 
ings of the natural universe have any doubt 
of Mother Earth’s ability to respond to all 
the demands we may make upon her 
bounty, if we but make them in the right 
way. Few who have observed the multi- 
— of antagonistic economic systems 
vised by the nations for getting the 
better chin om be inthe mabe 
approac its Great Mother in the right 
way. It is obvious that she will grant more 
more abundantly to all if we will but 
work in harmony to make the earth a 


f In The Farm Journal for March 
Senator Norris, of Nebraska, ad- + 
vocated a protective tariff onfarm f 
products. On April 15, the lower 
house of Congress passed the : 
emergency tariff bill, putting pro- 
tective duties on leading farm 
products for six months. The 
bill probably will have passed the 
Senate and will have been ap- 
proved by the President by the 
time this article is read. Mr. Bell 
is opposed to a protective tariff of 
any kind, on any article. He is 
a strong free-trader. In all fair- 
ness, The Farm Journal believes 
both sides of every question } 
should be discussed in its § 
columns. Mr. Bell is foreign 
.editor of Commerce and Finance 
and has been one of Our Folks 
for many years, having .come 
originally from the farm. ’ 

The Editor. 
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garden, but will withhold her rewards if 
we continue to conspire to eit a 
shambles. 





At the present time we see most of the 
nations exerting themselves to the re- 


—- of imports. The result is that 
“none 


them can export to anything like 
their capacity—many being thus prevented 
from even making payments for what ihey 
do import. They are mutually stranglin 
the trade which might enrich t all “rn 
enable them to recover from war’s ravages. 


War Tariff in the League of Nations 


Bearing on the problem of the demands a 
lange: papstinn will make on the resources 
of Mother Earth, is a question which 
was twice projected into the councils of the 
League of Nations, at its first meeting in 
Geneva several months ago, and twice 
knocked on the head. M. Fontaine, a 
Belgian delegate, was the first to propound 
it. The second time it was br t up by 
the distinguished ex-President of Switzer- 
land, Gustave Ador. The question or 
may be briefly summarized thus: 

Italy and Switzerland have neither coal 
nor iron. Comparatively few nations have 


oil. In a similar way other nati 
sibly all of them—lack one areas at 


with 

authority to aise the supplies and 

needs of the nations and to ion or 

ration to each the raw materials they need 

in their industrial life, at prices to be fixed 
by the commission or the itself. 

The ion was flouted by the 

Cmatlon itlenstas It WE, oval, Uename 

statesman- 

ip with the remark t it had cost 


Canada the lives of fifty thousand of her 
sons who sleep in Flanders’ Fields. His view 


prevailed, and his course has met with wide 
and cordial approval among the nations 
most richly endowed with Nature’s blessings. 

A moment’s reflection will show that 
such a proposition could never make for 
international peace. It may be doubted if 
a eommission of angels from hea 
equipped with omniscient knowledge, 
appraise the needs of the nations and ap- 
portion their supplies to the satisfaction 
of all. How much less could a commission 
of mere men, even statesmen and econ- 
omists, be expected to do it? 


One Economic War Already 


Nevertheless, it will be remembered that 
Germany plunged the world into war for 
“a place in the sun,” and that she meant 
this thing. The other nations, she 
said, had ted the lion’s share of the 
earth the fulness thereof, and she 
wanted it because she needed it in her 
business and proposed to have it. 

Germany has been universally condemn- 
ed for her course, but is it likely that any 
powerful nation will ever consent to - 
nate or take the economic down- 
peacefully and resignedly for lack of the 
things = needs, — other nations a 
a su undance these very things 
Heen to wars of the red Indians had an 
economic urge which prompted them to 
invade one another’s hunting grounds and 
fight for their possession. 

Another World War in Sight 


This question was presented to the 
wrong end foremost, and looked at in thi 
way its aspect is certainly not attractive. 
But if it is left unsolved it is as certain to 
lead the world to future irrepressible con- 
fliets as it has in the past, and civilization 
can not stand another shock like the last. 
The universal - of the world today is 
for peace. None of the economic problems 
that the nations can be 
without — monerenen security eo 
can come only with permanent " 
view of the economie necessities of the 
nations it is evident that it must be an 
economic peace. Such a peace can be the 
result only of economic justice. : 
Par Pas mega y Pe pote stice _ 3 
i as carrying t is 
useful to notice that she also carries the 
ogee, o Saaiey mesos Sauer eeet 
nT his mates of detent Seite ints 
is matter etermining justice is by 
and abstruse 


this problem among themselves without 


knowing it. New York and the New 
England states have neither coal nor iron. 
No one of them has within its borders all 


these Thanks to the freedom of 
trade w exists them, the re- 
sources of each are ¥ 2 






















































































Harvesting Dolla 
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Cooperative threshing ring at Fair Water, Wis., pays the members dividends 


OW would you like to get a check 

every year, say along in the spring 

when you need money for ma- 
chinery, as a refund from your threshing 
bill of the summer before? 

“Just like getting money from home 
without writing for it,”’ you say. So do 
the members of the cooperative threshing 
ring, Fair Water, Wis., when their dividend 
checks come through the mail every March. 
These men like their plan of cooperative 
threshing so well that I must describe it. 

Thirteen years ago this cooperative 
threshing association was formed, and 
there is nothing unlucky in the number, 
for the record is one of thirteen years of 
satisfaction. Before the association was 
formed the men who are now members 
took pot luck. They threshed when a ma- 
chine was available, whether they were 
ready or not, and whether the grain was 
ready er not. The women didn’t like the 
job of boarding and housing a threshing 
crew. They didn’t always have to house 
the men over Sunday, but-when they did 
not, there was nearly always a long wait 
for tardy members of the crew on Monday. 

So, these farmers, being tired of the 
- whole system, decided to take the bull by 

the horns and have a threshing outfit of 
their own. The man who really set things 
going was C. W. Sherwood, who had been 
& custom thresherman for years. He 
owned a farm and farmed it. To give you 
an idea of the kind of a thresherman he 
was, I will say that he used a rebuilt 
separator for thirteen years, and in that 
time the machine brought him a gross in- 
come of $20,000. To show you what kind 
of a neighbor he was, I will say that he 
— custom threshing and put himself at 
the beck and call of the men who wanted 
to have their threshing done, as and when 
they wanted it done. 

Seven men got togetner to form the as- 
sociation, and they bought a second-hand 

~separator with 32 x 50-inch cylinders. 

Sherwood was one of the seven men. To 
ull the separator, they bought a fifteen 
orse-power engine. 

The same charge for threshing is made 
to each member. This rate is established 
in July when the annual meeting is held 
and the circuit established. All expenses 
are paid by a treasurer, a committee audits 
the treasurer’s books, and out of the 
profits a dividend is declared each year. 


The dividends have not been below ten | 
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per cent in thirteen years, with the same 
separator, which Sherwood says will last 
five years more. The average day’s run is 
1,200 to 1,500 bushels. Shock threshing 
ate The regular crew of three men 


eeps eight teams busy hauling, four men 
handle the grain, two men work on the 





straw stack, one man handles the blower, 
and one tends the grain spout. 

This plan of cooperative threshing in no- 
wise does away with the profitable use of 
small threshers where farm families have 
plenty of help, or several families want to 
use a small thresher and exchange work. 
Under such conditions a small threshing 
machine would probably be best, for the 
users would have less help to repay. G. 


Hand-Built Grain Shocks 
That Won’t Blow Over . 


TEN-bundle shock thatwon’t blow over 
isshownin Fig.1. Tenbundles are set 
upright and twoareusedfor 








of people is no picnic, in hot 








R. Dykstra, Racine county, Wisconsin, uses a gas ‘en- 
gine to do his threshing. Has to use a small separator, 
of course. More and more farmers are coming to use 
small threshers which they can run with their own 
tractors, farm engines or electric motors. 
-are needed to do the threshing, and that means less 
work for the housewife. Cooking for a aha more 
wea 


caps. The figures show 
the order in which the 
bundles are set in place. 
Bundles 1, 1 are set down 
firmly into -the stubble, 
and lean squarely against 
each other. Bundles 2, 2 
are set apewey against one 
ef the first bundles, and 
3, 3 against the other. The 
cap is made of two bundles. 
Break the straw of each 
bundle down over the 
band. Chuck a broken 
bundle well down on the 
top of the shock, and the 
second cap on top of it. 
Place cap slightly on the 
side from which the pre- 
vailing winds blow, so 
caps will not blow off. 
This type of shock is used 
by Eugene Davenport on 
his Illinois farm. 

An eight-bundle shock 
that stands up well is 
shown in Fig. 2. Bundles 
are set up as shown by the 
figures. One bun 48 
enough for the cap, whic 


Fewer men 








This shocking attachment does the work of two men following a seven-foot binder 
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makes the total number of bundles nine. 
If there are heavy rains, an extra bundle 
may be needed for the cap. Round shocks 
have everyadvantage over long ones, except 
in very dry sections. 

A shocking attachment can now be pur- 
chased for use on grain-binders. One is 
shown in use at top of page. Not only does 
the shocker save time, prevent waste of 
grain and cut down the number of harvest 
hands needed, but it eliminates many diffi- 
culties by the ease with which it is operated. 
As it is driven from the crank-shaft of the 
binder, the power is always steady and 
uniform and the connection is such that the 
shocker moves independently of the binder 
when passing over uneven ground. When 
it is moved from one field to another or 
aléng a narrow road, it may be hitched be- 
hind the binder, thus avoiding all un- 
wieldiness. Though it can not be used on 
hills or rough, stony ground, it will handle 
grain of a maximum height of four feet on 
level or slightly rolling land, and even 
grain that is down and slightly tangled. 

A.C. andZ. H. 
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Making a Binder Tie Right 


Eka of the troubles with tying ma- 
chinery on a grain-binder can be reme- 
died if the causes are known. It is foolish to 
start in loosening a nut here and tighten- 
ing one there, without first knowing the 
cause of trouble. The chart at bottom of 
page shows how to locate troubles. by 
examining the bands: 

Band 1: Found on kffotter bills with free 
ends cut off square. Twine tension is too 
tight or twine disk too loose. Loosen the 
twine tension, or tighten the spring on 
twine disk slightly. 

Continued on page 19 
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This chart shows 
common troubles _ 
in binding. Reme- 
dies are given above 
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the facts are that every practical 

farmer knows lime is of immense 
value to agricultitre; few know (what the 
bulletins prove) that where production is 
on the down grade the thing that is needed 
first is not lime at all. Liming run-down 
farms is like giving a dose of dyspepsia 
medicine to a man gho is starving. What 
is needed is food—phosphorus and potash 
and nitrogen—and then lime, to give the 
meal its full and lasting effect. 

We use fertilizer at. the rate of a few 
hundred pounds an acre at most for a 
rotation; when we use lime we talk and 
work in tons per acre. Yet the average 
crops of our common rotations use six 
pounds of potash and two and one-half 
pounds of phosphoric acid for every one 
pound of lime. We put on from twenty- 
five to a hundred times as much lime as the 
crops need, and less potash and phosphoric 
acid than they need; and this practise is 
not far from right. Putting on twenty 
pounds of lime an acre a year wouldn’t get 
us anywhere; yet that is all the plants 
actually use. But even a small application 
of well-balanced fertilizer instantly hits 
the bull’s-eye. 

The reason for this is, fertilizing is crop 
feeding; liming is soil improvement. The 
one works directly on the crops; the other 
indirectly by putting pep into the sleeping 
bacteria, and by mechanically changing 
the soil so that it will hold more water. 
When we fertilize we are feéding a few tons 
of crops; when we lime we are treating a 
few thousand tons of soil. There’s the dif- 
ference in a nutshell. 


Old Idea of Lime Is Wrong 


The old idea that lime had a direct 
chemical power to unlock soil potash and 
phosphorus has been knocked on the head 
and dragged out. We know that liming 
does bring extra crops and that those crops 
find extra phosphorus and potash. But 
they find it because the lime has set the 
bacteria feverishly to work in gathering, 
preparing, predigesting and turning over 
to the crops nitrogen, phosphorus and pot- 
ash from organic matter and from the soil, 
and nitrogen from the air, and in helping to 
hold more water so as to increase the num- 
ber of full-working hours of the plant’s life. 
A much larger proportion of a light than 
of a heavy application of fertilizer is used 
by the crops immediately following. We 
have some Ohio figures that furnish the 
proof of this. To get the best results, how- 
ever, in increased production, in placing 
production on a permanently higher level 
and in immediate profit per acre of land, 
we must make aniat use of fertilizer. 
But this unused part of the fertilizer is not 
lost. None of the phosphorus leaks out 
in the movement of soil water; and there 
is strong evidence (furnished by New York 
pir apr that none of the applied pot- 
ash is lost in the soil water; what is lost in 
the soil water is leached out of the lower 
subsoil. Where we fertilize mene with 
phosphorus and potash we are adding to 
the reserves of available plant food; and 
if the use of the fertilizer is abandoned the 
effects of years of such building will be 
felt for years to come. 
hat is not true with lime. New York 
records show that there is a loss of eighteen 
pounds of lime for every pound used by 
pops, while the loss of potash is only a 
half-pound for one used by crops; and the 
loss of phosphorus is nothing at all. This 
loss is through the lating soil water. 
_ There is, then, this difference between 
lime and fertilizer. The more fertilizer you 
add to the soil the more you are building 
up soil reserves of available phosphorus 
and potash; whereas in the case of lime the 
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in heavy quantities you are insuring pro- 
duction for years at a high level; if you add 
enough lime to neutralize soil acidity— 
you must do it all over again in a few years. 


Lime or Fertilizer, Which ? 


On lands which are producing poor crops 
there is not a shadow of a question as to 
what is needed as first aid; it is emphatical- 
ly a well-balanced fertilizer, and not lime. 
In the Wooster, Ohio, tests, plat 8 received 
phosphorus and potash in badly-balanced 
Lat prone plat 17 received phosphorus 
and potash in well-balanced proportions, 
with a small addition of nitrogen in nitrate 
of soda. Certain other plats received lime. 
The increases due to fertilizer and to lime 
are shown in the following table: 


Increase per Acre of Crops from Fertilizer 
Compared with Lime 

Corn Oats Wheat Clover Tim. 

Bus. Bus. Bus. Lbs. Lbs. 

Plat 8 17.22 15.69 9.44 860 657 

Plat 17 22.34 24.78 15.34 1281 858 


Average 
limed plats 5.68 5.14 3.55 -603 843 


To determine the effect of lime when 
used to reinforce fertilizer, half of each plat 
in the Wooster test was limed and half not. 
The test has been running eighteen of the 
twenty-five years. It is interesting and 
valuable to compare the record of lime 
when used to back the fertilizer on plats 
17 and 8 with its record when used alone. 
Here are the figures: 


Increase per Acre Due To Using Lime 


(Average) 
Corn Oats Wheat Clover Tim. 
Bus. Bus. Bus. Lbs. Lbs 


On plat 8 6.97 4.89 3.65 1085 1095 
On plat 17 7.87 .82 3.83 1124 1627 
Using lime 

alone 6.68 5.14 3.55 603 843 

As a backer of fertilizer, lime shows an 
increased efficiency, except in the case of 
oats; a very much increased efficiency 
with the clover and timothy. 

On a badly run-down farm at Snow 
Shoe, Pa., the addition of lime to reinforee 
a well-balanced application of phosphorus 
and potash as compared with using lime 
alone furnishes some remarkable proof that 
“first aid’’ for unproductive farms is plant 
food, not liming. The test is only begin- 
ning, but here are the figures: 

- Crops per Acre 
Corn Clover 


Bus. Lbs. 
Average unfertilized yield... 8.42 *890 
Yield of limed land........ 17.42 1220 
Lime and fertilizer......... 47.71 2080 


*Practically all weeds. 


The relative importance of lime and 
balanced fertilizer is well shown in the 
fifteen years of testing of that hungry gray 
silt loam in Illinois. At Dubois the aver- 
age net increases from lime with and with- 
out fertilizer were as follows: 


Increase in Crops at Dubois (Tile 
Drained Field) 
Corn Oats Wheat Clov. 
Bus. Bus.. Bus. Tons 
From lime, phosphor- 
us and potash .... 21.5 244 25.6 1.1 
From limeusedalone 14 91 95 43 


From the fertilizer . 20.1 15.3 16.1 8 
That Ohio land was producing fair crops; 
the Dubois land was not; the Hinow Shoe 
farm was away below profitable production. 
In all three cases the use of lime alone fails 
to bring the farms into the profitable class. 
In all three cases the use of fertilizer does 
bring them into and hold them in the 
profitable class. And in all three cases 
wintrs, Hane §6.esen +0 bask wp oc evintare 


game begins to be a losing one right after _ tion and in the net profit. 
you apply the dish bape hile other end of the line we find lime 
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Out of Lime Doctrines 


used by itself on the brown silt loam in 
Tilinois, with an added yield that does not 
justify its use. And in Pennsylvania we 
find burnt lime actually doing serious harm 
for some years after its use was begun. In 
the first twenty-five years in Pennsylvania 
the check (unfertilized) plats averaged 6.8 
bushels of corn, 3.3 of oats and 152 pounds 
of hay, better than the limed plats, with 
1.4 bushels less of wheat. However, in the 
last ten years of this Pennsylvania test, 
the exhaustion of lime in the unfertilized 
plats has brought about a secondary break- 
down in production; and during this latter 
period the limed plats have produced on 
an average eleven bushels of corn, 1.6 of 
oats, 1.8 of wheat and 467 pounds of clover 
more than the unfertilized plats. 

All the experiments and tests point 
without a break to one clear conclusion; 
you can neither build up nor maintain 

roduction by using lime alone. It must 
used, economically, if at all, to back*up 
manure or fertilizer. And if the supply 
of money is limited it is better by far to 
spend it for fertilizer than for lime. * 


As a Backer of Manure and of Fertilizer 


Lime is more effective when used to back 
fertilizer than when used to back manure; 
and it is more profitable when used to back 
fertilizer containing no nitrogen, than when 
used to back fertilizer contaming nitrogen. 
In Ohio the extra crops due to using lime to 
back fertilizer on the half of plats 8 and 17 
were greater than those from lime used to 
back an application of sixteen tons of ma- 
nure on of plat 18. At Cutler, Illinois, 
on the gray silt loam, lime used to back 
phosphorus and potash gave better aver- 
age crops in fifteen years of testing than 
lime used to reinforce manure. It is un- 
fortunate that in the valuable Pennsyl- 
vania tests there is none in which lime was 
used with the 1: 2.08 combination of phos- 
phorus and potash. Lime used without 
manure only showed for the thirty-five 
years an average gain of crops worth 
fifteen cents an acre a rotation; while lime 
fised with twelve tons of manure in four 
years showed crop gains for the lime worth 
$6.38 an acre a rotation. But in the last 
ten years of the test the increase due 
to the lime when used to reinforce manure 
is larger than ever. 

There still remains the matter of in- 
discriminate i where we are using 
fertilizer. It is not always wise to lime; 
sometimes because the investment will not 
pay dividends, and sometimes because the 
crops we are after either do not want lime 
or Ft along quite well enough without it, 
and the neuer tee for lime had better 
be invested in ing plant food to the 
reserves.and available supply. 


What Crops Are Helped by Lime 


Some crops are hurt by liming; others seem 
to get sg « pretty well without it; still 
others pay big returns on a lime invest- 
ment. 

Rhode Island has twenty-two years of 
work in testing this sais wegen and the 
results are valuable. In their tests an acid 
soil was selected, and all crops were fed a 
fairly balanced ration of phosphorus and 
potash. All the plats got ni half of 
them in the form of sulphate of ammonia 
which sours soils, and the other half in the . 
form of nitrate of soda which sweetens 
soils. And half of each plat was limed and 
the other half was not. It was found in 
this test that peanuts, serradella, redtop 
and Rhode Island bent grass did best on 
the actively sour sulphate of ammonia soil. 
Corn, beans, cotton, cowpeas, flax, lupines, 

» Tye, 
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Good Counsel and a Large Army 


OOD counsel is better than a great army,” runs an old 

proverb. With an army back of it, good counsel is invincible. 
Representatives of more than 2,000,000 farmers spent several 
days in Washington, in mid-April, counseling over legislative 
matters directly affecting farmers’ interests. They were in 
session when the lower house of Congress passed the emergency 
farm tariff bill by an overwhelming majority. It miay have been 
a coincidence, but, 2,000,000 men, fighting-mad because their 
rights have been denied them, are not to be ignored, when their 
ledders are counseling within a short distance of where law- 
makers sit. 

It is a good sign when the men at the head of such organ- 
izations as the American Farm Bureau Federation, National 
Milk Producers’ Association, National Board of Farm Organiza- 
tions, Grange, International Farm Congress, Farmers’ Union and 
others put aside their personal and organization differences and 
discuss together such far-reaching topics of importance to farmers 
as collective bargaining, the tariff, and taxation. This was what 
was done in Washington in mid-April. The results will be seen, 
in legislation, long before Congress has finished its summer 
session. 

Organized farmers are practically a unit in demanding such 
legislation as will enable them to sell their products collectively, 
without fear of legal prosecution, enjoying the same right that 
organized labor has long enjoyed. They are practically a unit in 
saying that a temporary tariff on farm products is absolutely 
necessary and that if the government is to adopt a protective 
tariff policy farmers should be protected every bit as much as 
manufacturers. They are practically a unit in demanding that 
taxation shall be equable, that farmers shall pay no more than 
their just share; that big business of whatever kind shall not be 
permitted to stifle competition, engage in unlawful combines and 
dictate to both the producer and the consumer. They are not 
demanding these things because they are good merely for farmers, 
but because they are good for all people and tend to make farming 
permanently productive. 


Content, at the End of the Day 


E went to sleep the other night unusually happy and con- 

tent. We slept unusually sound. All because a subscriber, 
renewing, had written a fine letter in which he said: “I have 
taken The Farm Journal for years and have had no more fear of 
its influence on the children than of that of our church paper.” 
How fine it is to be understood and appreciated. What a world 
of cheer is to be found in a few kind words.’ What gratification 
it is to know, when the day’s work is at an end, that nothing you 
have said or done has injured any other person, but has been 
helpful and uplifting always. 


Join Hands To Protect the Quail | 


oe killed 10,000 quail,’ said a sportsman (?) at a hearing of 
the Zook bill before the Game Committee of the House of 
Representatives of the Pennsylvania Legislature. 

“The only farmers who protect the quail are the ones who 
hurit; farm boys are the greatest’ destroyers of quail,” said a 
sportswoman (?) at the same hearing. 

The Zook bill is to remove the quail from the list of game 
birds and protect it, in Pennsylvania, as it already is protected in 


- fifteen other states. At the hearing referred to, Charles P. 


Shoffner, associate editor of The Farm Journal and manager of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club (with almost 900,000 members), led 
the speakers in support of the measure. He pointed out that the 
quail should be protected as a friend of farmers; that its food, 
according to the Biological Survey, consists of 50.78 per cent 
seeds of injurious weeds and 14.93 per cent insects harmful to 
farm crops; that from May to August this percentage of insect food 
is 31.5 per cent, making the quail absolutely indispensable to 
farmers. Mr. Shoffner showed that the quail is a known destroyer 


of the potato-beetle, as many as 101 of these pests having been 
found in the stomach of a quail taken on a Pennsylvania farm. 

“The men who hunt the quail.are city men, and they hunt 
the quail on the farmer’s land,” declared Mr. Shoffner, adding 
that if the lawmakers of Pennsylvania, or any other state, fail 
to protect the quail there remains but one thing for farmers to do: 
to post their land so as to prevent all hunting thereon. ‘We will 
show the city sportsmen that there are two sides to every ques- 
tion,” he concluded. “If they will help us protect the birds that 
benefit us, we will quickly respond by opening our fields to them.” 

The Farm Journal endorses every word of this. Any measure 
similar to the Zook bill,in any state, deserves farmer support. 
The quail must be protected. It is not a question of sentiment 
alone, but of dollars and cents, of common sense. Let’s join 
hands to keep the quail alive and busy at its task of aiding 
farmers. 


Sun-Up for American Agriculture 


Bae morning marks sun-up for American agriculture,” said 
President Howard, of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the day the grain-marketing plan of the Committee of Seventeen 
was ratified by 107 representatives of farm organizations in the 
twenty-three leading grain states. It was an apt and timely 
phrase. 

The Committee of Seventeen has finished its labors. It has 
created and has been succeeded by a non-stock, non-profit cor- 
poration to be known as the United States Grain Growers, In- 
corporated, which will establish terminal sales agencies, ware- 
house facilities at terminal markets, a finance corporation, an 
export corporation and a marketing news service. Hereafter, 
farmers who grow grain are to have some say as to what price 
their product shall bring in the market. No longer are they to be 
compelled to take whatever may be given them. To the indi- 
vidual grain grower is to be left the option of selling his grain as 
he does today or of pooling it. In either event, he signs a con- 
tract with his local cooperative elevator or with a local grain 
growers’ association by which all his surplus salable grain, for 
five years, is to be sold through the machinery of the ‘newly 
organized corporation. 

Never was cooperation more popular; never were the bene- 
ficial results of organization so apparent. There are difficulties 
still to overcome; but getting together, without regard to dif- 
ferences of opinion, and working out a plan which is almost 
universally approved as sound, economic and feasible are the 
biggest steps, and they have been taken comparatively easy. 


Looking for the Bottom 


HE bottom is in sight.” So one man said, and from the 

look on his face you would think he had already struck 
bottom and struck it hard. 

The neighbor who was listening was not slow in responding. 
“But I’m not looking for the bottom, Sam, What I want to see 
is the top.” : 

Good for that man! He is bound to win the best there is. 
No truer saying ever was expressed than that we get what we 
are looking for in this world. Look for hard luck, and no horse- 
shoe over the door can keep it away. Keep the eyes open for the 
good, and no rainy new moon ever dawns upon one. 

Is the bottom in sight? So is the top, and the going is always 
fine that way. The road toward the bottom is rough and stony 
and the landing hard. One who has been that way knows how 
sore his shins have been afterward. 

The top! Itisa grand place to bei And there is this wonder- 
ful thing abou - ‘+t. No man ever reaches the top and stops there. 
Up and still up ic ads the way, and the higher we get the happier 
we are and the mcze good we ean do in the world. 

Let’s quit saying, “The bottom is in sight.” Talk the new 
language of the topmost round! Sing it, morning, noon and 
night! Whistle it everywhere you go, and be sure no hard-luck 
stories dim your sight! 
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“Sion, Pay, and Stick” 


What you, an individual farmer, can do to help the farming business 


T makes no difference what we think of 
the Nonpartisan and its lead- 


ers, plans, or ip, 
mit that they inner bile tke sane Gees 
a lot better than the rest of us. 
aa — , for rg oo on farmers 
generally try to ir promises. 
For another, that in this vale of tears and 
taxes nothing worth a whoop can 


By MACDONALD BROWN 


that these gentlemen are not valuable sup- 
ports and useful in their places, but they 
are too “skeered” for their official necks to 
be of much use in an organization whose 
chief job is profitable marketing, not pro- 
duction. The Fed- 
eration wants and 





be done without money. Finally, \ needs them, but 
that farmers will always | it wants them on 
fighting among themselves, lke \all ly Mi such a basis that 
other human beings, ess a YY Le tye when the wheels 
special effort is made to prevent it. eZ begin to turn and 

Keeping these general ideas “> foe the fur begins to 


firmly in mind, they built the Non- 
partisan League, and have kept it 
poing with some success ever since, 

y signing up new members for 
two and three years at a time, 
collecting big enough member- 
ship dues so they know they belong 
to. something real, and finally by 
neutralizing the internal squabbles 
by the “We'll Stick” idea. 

All this is an old story to most of 
us, of course, but I am repeating it 
because I believe there are a million or two 
farmers, including many readers of The 
Farm Journal, who right now are scratch- 
ing their heads and wondering what in the 
world they ought to do to help the farming 
business rrp and themselves in par- 
ticular. it seems to me that the Non- 
| aeiva Leaguers, with all their faults, 

ve marked out pretty plainly the simple 
and effective line of action for us to take— 
Sign, Pay, and Stick. 


Looking for a Rural Moses 
The farming business needs a Moses to 
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lead it into the Promised Land, and it is ~ 


sure to get one, but neither Moses nor any 
other leader ever dy anywhere, or ever 
will, without a flock of followers who are 
warranted to follow through thick and thin. 
It is 1 primage nd yg that very few of us can 
be -_ it follows that if we are 
going to re bpd at we must be 
ollowers, faithful or unfaithful. In all the 
long war in North Dakota and Minnesota 
-< Wisconsin, the Se og League 
accomplished things because the mem- 
bership has stuck. The followers followed. 
It has survived unwise leadership, imprac- 
ticable plans, and the bitter es of 
business ame, all because the members 
hung together and have generally been able 
to keep from i themselves. 
With the above-mentioned facts in front 
of my eyes, and for the above-mentioned 
reasons, I know exactly what I am going to 
do when Harry Patterson and the Nash 
boys come around for my $10 membershi 
in the Farg Bureau. I am going to sign, 
am going to pay up—three times $10, if 
necessary—and, — great horn spoon, 
I am going to stick. 


One Big Organization 

Most people agree, I think, that the or- 
ganization we are looking or ‘has to be 
a big one, covering the whole nation and 
all lines of farming, just as the National 
Chamber of Commerce covers all lines of 
business, or the American Federation of 
Labor inchudes all kinds of trade. unions. 
It looks to me as if the Farm Bureau 
Federation had the best chanee of growing 
into that Big National Organizati 

therefore I am going to join it, and stick 


to it, until dy shows me that there 
is a bigger and one. 
There are some things about it I admit 


I don’t like. It is a little too much 
under the thumbs of the gaec| of the 
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Hitching his wagon to a star of promise 


fly,—as it will,—if they dare not help, at 
least they must not hinder. 


A Regiment of Brigadier-Generals 
The Federation ought to be, and I think 
will be, a rank-and-file organization. We 
have seen too much of the other kind, con- 
sisting of a handful of enthusiastic Moseses 
with resounding titles, but no followers. 
They have done a certain amount of good, 
because their leaders meant well and gen- 
erally had loud voices and made them- 
selves heard; but-they have spent so much 

co 


time trying to find members to collect their 
salaries from, and ing at each other 
over small differences of ion, that they 


pre ye ponds in Chicago onl 
sprang @ new one in Om) 

uaisthes daw A new organization which 
I understand is to be called the United 
Farmers of America, was formed out of 
elements of the Society of Equity and the 
Farmers’ Union, with a crowd of assorted 
radicals thrown in. I want it distinetly 
understood that I am not laughing at this 
or any other genuine effort to promote the 





compact body of dirt farmers with their 
feet on the ground, and because it will con- 
peal pan ee ae Organiza- 
ions” nor Gee pons itizen Groups.’’ 
I have said I will stick, and I will, up to 
this point. But if Frorenyve Labor Or- 
ganizations or Independent Citizen Groups 
get into the Federation, F get out. 


A Noisy Kind of Peace on Earth 


There is very little doubt that the fur i» 

ing to fly, if and when the marketing ma- 

i begins to revolve. (I know my 
me are a little mixed here, but 
know what I mean.) The row raised by 
the farm mortgage people and their bank- 
ing eonnections when the Federal Farm 
Loan system got going is not a circumstance 
to the howl that will go up when (and if) it 
begins to look as if farmers were going to 
get. some real control of their selling prices. 
Take the Nonpartisan war, make 
it just as bitter and a hundred times big- 
ger, and that is the kind of “peace on 
earth, good will toward men’’ that we will 
have to face. No matter what kind of a 
system is established, it will be fought by 
thousands of people that we never 
would have imagined were going 
to be hurt by it. 

It will be railed at by big city 
newspapers and trade 
sneered at by a certain type 
economist and college professor, 
fought on the grain and p: 
exchanges by the whole tribe of 
middle: 


open opposition of 
tutions whose — f 
vast, silent, blind, deadly ill will 
business men and politicians who 
while they do not understand, any basi 
change in ways of doing business. 


Stickers Will Win 


The only answer, I say again, is to Stick. 
To Stick through thick and thin, whether 
prices are down or up, whether our lead- 
ers are called crooks and lunaties or not, 
whether we are tied up court injunc- 
tions or boycotted by gram exchanges or 
frowned on by sour Government Bureaus 
and issions. All we can do is Stick, 
but if we Stick we will win. To do it we 


must give up, I think, some of the in- 
conan that life i try in- 
ains in the nature of 
ve each our own ideas and prejudices 
and convictions, and we are less willing 
than other men, I think, to give them 
It will be neeessary to overcome 
pong nny oe a oe and so be willing 
eep on ame *P organiza- 
tion, even when we feel that things are not 
being run just right.’ : 
By this I do not mean we must be blindly 
ient, any more we should con- 
stantly question and oppose. If our lead- 
ers are really incompetents or crooks, we 
must know it and fire them; but there is a 
olden mean, wok one not hard a. weer 
tween perpet suspicion and fault- 
finding on one side, and the “dumb driven 
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FE 


o not to argue much with Ed 
Nash or his fat brother when they arrive 


in the Lizzie with the to sign. Iam 
going to sign it, and his $10 check, 
and ter, € and most par- 
ticularly, I am going Yes, sir, Stick, 
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Clovers are our best soil builders. 


enrich the soil while getting a living from it 


They 
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“Oh, it’s summer, summer weather, 
And you'd better b’ lieve T’m glad. 
Going to the pond with brother, 
Tramping all around with dad. 
Looking in the grass for birds’ eggs 
Not to touch them—goodness, no! 
Oh, it’s summer, summer weather, 
And I love the summer so.” 


OWAR oats is a new variety developed 
by the Iowa Experiment Station. In 
tests, it yielded even better than Iowa 
ee: which has been considered among the 


That old roof which seems almost gone 
might be saved by laying prepared roofin 
on it. L. 


Are you short on granary space? Several 
of Our Folks write to recommend the use 
of metal movable granaries. 


Bore a small hole in the handle of a 
hammer, fill with oil and cork the hole 
up. This will keep the head of the ham- 
mer on. D. D. 


Four saws are not too many for the 
average farm—a hand-saw for fine work, 
one for rough jobs, a good buck-saw, and a 
saw for big logs. If the big logs are many, 
add-a buzz-saw to the list and make the 
number five. K. 


In making pen divisions in the barn for 
young animals, an attractive plan is to 
use the heavy woven wire manufactured 
for reinforcement in corf@rete work. The 
wire is strong enough for all purposes, and 
the open, roomy effect it creates in the 
barn is liked by those who have installed 
it. It is sanitary. When prospective 
buyers call, the animals show up well. 


Tests in Washington State show a 
medium grade of sunflower silage to be 
ninety-two per cent as efficient as a fine 
grade of corn silage, rich in grain, for feed- 
ing milk cows. Hardly a fair comparison 
and no account is taken of the extra yield 
of sunflowers per acre, thus making avail- 


able more acres for cash crops. Have you 
tried sunflower silage? 

If L. H. B. (March number) will turn 
some hogs into those wild morning-glory 
vines, they will help materially in cleaning 
out the weed. There is a growth on the 
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One man alone can grind the sickle 


root, of which hogs are very fond. It goes 
without saying, of course, that the hogs 
must be permitted to root. Also, be care- 
ful not to drag the weed roots away into 
land not infected, by means of plow, har- 
row, or otherwise. That causes them to 
spread. At home we started a new patch 
in the orchard by transplanting a tree, a 
few roots being likewise transplanted. 
H. M. Kanarr. 


Thresh and cut straw: Eazer Eckerson 
and Son, Schoharie county, N. Y., have 
a new way of threshing and caring for oat 
straw. The grain is threshed on the upper 
floor of the main barn with tractor power 


and the oats drop through the floor to the 
bins in the basement. The straw is run out 
back of the main barn, down an incline, 
through an ensilage cutter which blows it 
into the upper part of the horse barn. 
This cut straw makes excellent bedding, 
is easier to handle in the manure, and is 
better for feeding when straw is used for 
that purpose. It takes only six men and 
two gas engines to perform all the opera- 
tions mentioned. 


The following figures, furnished by the 
Colorado Agricultural College, ought to 
convince folks that electricity is not a 
luxury. The figures are based upon elec- 
tricity costing ten cents a kilowatt-hour 
and the unit of time is the hour: 

Coffee percolators, six-inch stove, 1 to 5 cents 
Curling-iron heaters............... - abe 


Flat-iron, three pounds.......... 234. ** 
Flat-iron, six pounds............ 4%. * 
OOO VITREEIOUE s, oo. o.ie eos tn y%to4 “ 
Nursery milk warmers............. ees 
IN Fi io awh once 0 oS He 12t015 “ 
Ranges, three heats,, four to six 

SOND 6S uisic Ss bn wee RVR RAS 10to44 “ 
Range, three heats, twelve to 

twenty people............ 20to 75 “* 
eee. 5) ss bak a Bes ESD 1} er 
Waffie-irons, two waffles.......... Im 


Two cotton boll-worms made the trip 
all the way from Egypt a few weeks ago 
and landed safely in Philadelphia. If it 
had not been for a man working for Uncle 
Sam in the Bureau of Inspection of the 
Federal Horticultural Board, they might 
have slipped through and no one knows 
what damage they might have done to the 
cotton interests of the country. These 
worms snuggled down between some iron 
bands wrapped in burlap and were very 
lively when discovered. From a_ port 
some distance from Egypt another lot of 
worms made their entry into this country. 
These were shipped in some old bagging 
that had been used for baling-cotton. This 
shows how constantly alert our men must 
be at ports of entry to guard against all 
sorts of enemy pests. E.L.V. 


~ Home-Made Cooling Tank for Cream 


N the absence of springs and dug wells 

a very satisfactory home-made cooling 
tank can be made of a pickle barrel, which 
can be purchased at any country store. 
This will accommodate two good-sized 
shot-gun cans and serve every purpose 
for the cooling of cream on the average 
dairy farm with a small herd. 

Pickle barrels usually have a stron 
ickle odor, which is likely to be shaateed 
y the cream unless they are thoroughly 

washed out before use. These barrels are 
coated with paraffin on the inside and 
in order to remove the odor they must first 
be freed of the paraffin. This is best done 





Fig. 1. Interior of barrel. Boards 
: hold the cans in place 


by soaking them in hot water. Water 
at a temperature of 150° F., or hotter, will 
melt the paraffin. After the paraffin is 
melted out and removed, soak the barrel 
in some freshly slaked lime. This is most 
easily done by throwing about five pounds 
of unslaked lime into the barrel, then filling 
the barrel with water, stirring with a stick 
or hoe and letting it soak for two or three 
days. The barrel is then emptied, rinsed 
out and it is ready for the cream cans. 
Fig. 1 shows how the barrel is fixed up in- 
side. Fig. 2 shows how pipes are arranged. 
Care and operation of cooling tank: Set 
the barrel in a shady place, and pump all 
stock water through it. If this can not be 
done, fill the barrel with fresh water morn- 
ing, noon and night. Do not spill cream 
in the barrel. Keep barrel, stirrers and 
cans clean. Use a thermometer to make 
sure that the water has a temperature of 
60° F. or below before closing it. Keep the 
cover down after this operation. 
Dairymen who have not the facilities, 
time or inclination to construct cooling 
tanks on the farm and who do not have 
natural facilities such as running springs 
or dug wells for cooling their cream, can 


gecure cream cooling tanks, constructed 


for this special purpose on the market at 

er erection draw the milk 
‘0 uce cream. w t 

from s ‘ 


cows, with clean hands or clean - 


machines, into clean pails. Strain it 
through a clean strainer into clean cans, 
protected from flies. 

Run the milk through a separator wash- 
ed clean after each separation, and ad- 
justed to skim a thirty per cent to thirty- 


’ five per cent cream. 


Set the cream into cold water im- 
mediately after separation and keep it 
cold until it leaves the farm. Do not mix 
warm cream with cold cream. Use two cans, 
one for the fresh warm cream and the 
other for the cold cream of previous 
separations. Wash and scald each can 


after emptying. Stir the warm cream to- 


hasten cooling and stir the cold cream 
after each addition of new cream. 
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Fig. 2. Water from pump enters 
pipe at left, leaves barrel at right 
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The Hands of the Clock 


. Are Coming to Harvest Time 


HE day for gathering in the year’s crops and 

profits is near at hand. The critical time 
approaches when all the binders of the nation 
must go out and compete with weather and field 
difficulties to save the maximum 
part of the yields. 

Your binder is waiting. It is 
in a certain stage of efficiency 
or decline. You may not know 
now how well or how sadly your 
present equipment will serve 
you this year, but it will be part 
of your responsibility to decide 
in advance whether the risk of 
its failing you is too great a 
gamble. : 

Timely repairs may be your 
solution for this harvest, but to 
limp through the season with 
machines, that are really out- 
worn will prove disastrous. No 
farmer can afford to run a binder that has served 
too many years, nor can he practice true economy 
with a small, inadequate machine if his acreage 
and power demand an 8-foot binder. 

We pledge ourselves, through our branch 
houses and dealer organization, to give our utmost 


Call on the 





in repair service and co-operation. Nevertheless, 
all of us know that it is wrong practice to repair a 
machine which is too old to be efficient even 
when repaired. Such a machine will defeat the 
great purpose by cutting down 
production per acre and per 
man. It is not even short-term 
economy because the machine 
will have to be abandoned too 
soon to make repairs for itagood — 
investment. 

Take careful account of your 
requirements as harvest time 
approaches. If you need new 
machines, place your reliance in 
binders bearing the time-tried, 
service-proved names— McCor- 
mick, Deering, and Milwaukee. 
Grain binders of these familiar # 
brands will this year again 
demonstrate that nearly ninety 
years of development and service in the fields of 
the world stand behind them. Safeguard your 
grain crop while you have time by ordering time- 
and labor-saving harvesting equipment, quality 
twine, and genuine I H C repairs from your 
nearby International dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


OF AMERICA 
{INCORPORATED} 


92 BRANCH HOUSES AND 15,000 DEALERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


USA 
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A Cash 


IRAM GRIFFITH smiled pleasant- 

ly at the broad-shouldered man 

standing before his desk—that is, 
he smiled as pleasantly as his hard mouth 
was capable of smiling. 

“Mr.. Burr,” he said in a thin, crisp 
voice, “I feel that you are going to fill this 
new position with the same energy and 
efficiency that you have applied to all your 
work during the past five years. I’ve 
watched you with great interest and dis- 
covered that you possess something that 
is lacking in most young men of today. 
That’s thrift! 

“T was more than pleased when 
you invested your money in that 
property at Maplehurst. Property 
there is bound to rise in value, and 
at an age when most young men 
own nothing but a ninety-five 
dollar suit and a second-hand car 

ou will be the owner of a fine 
ome. You must have it pretty 
well paid for by now.” 

“All but about $600,” said the 
young man. 

“Good—very good! You have 
made every dollar count, I see.” 

“T guess I made a few of them 
count twice,” replied the young 
man with a smile that caused his 
soft gray eyes to gleam with good 
nature. 

Hiram Griffith fastened his keen 
eyes on a check-book on his desk. 

“Of course, Mr. Burr,’ he re- 
sumed, “‘this promotion, with its 
greater responsibilities, brings with 
it a corresponding increase of 
salary, an increase of which I 
realize you will make good use. It 
was not only your ability that 
won you this promotion but also 
your good use of money. To me 
there is very little satisfaction in 
giving more money to a man who 
doesn’t know its value. I myself 
do not own a car, and yet one of 
the clerks in this office, earning 
much less than you, bought one 
last week! That man will be in 
debt as long as he lives. He 
doesn’t know the meaning of the 
value of money.’ Higher value is 
to be placed on the ability to save 
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Investment—», BOYD claaic 


face wore a tiny smile. Except for a trim 
feminine figure standing beside one of the 
windows, the big room was deserted. At 
the sound of his step the figure turned 
quickly and eame toward him. Mrs. Burr 
was an alert, wide-awake appearing young 
woman with soft brown eyes. Her blue 
suit fitted a figure that, while slender, gave 
every indication of perfect health. 

“Tired waiting?’ her husband asked 
with a tender smile. 

“T guess not. You look like a cat that’s 
been stealing from the cream bottle—which 


her voice, and one gloved hand snuggled 
under his arm, 

That evening as Hiram Griffith ate his 
“steak medium with french fried” at an 
arm-chair lunch room near the depot ofthe 
interurban, his thoughts were busily re- 
viewing the conversation with Alfred Burr. 
He could not rid himself of the feeling that 
he had said more that he should about 
that young man’s value to the company. 
Hiram Griffith was a firm believer inthe 
doctrine that no employee should ever 
be permitted to feel that he was worth 

quite so much as the company 








paid him. Alfred Burr was among 
the very few working for him that 
received anything like full value 
for their services. This was be- 
cause he had won, by his ability to 
save, a place in Hiram Griffith’s 
regard. 

“Money saved’”’ was the pivot 
on which Hiram Griffith’s world 
turned: In the younger man’s 
ability to save, he could see noth- 
ing but the developing bud of his 
own great virtue. That the 
younger man saved so as to have 
the power of purchase, and that 
those purchases were planned to 
give returns in happiness rather 
than cash, he could not know. 

He was still thinking of Alfred 
Burr when, a short time later, he 
entered the trolley-car that would 
take him to Briggs Station. As 
he glanced the length of the car he 
saw, seated well forward, a youn 
man the back of whose head locieat 
very familiar. Beside the young 
man, and talking earnestly to him, 
sat an attractive young woman 
wearing a neat blue suit. 

A quick interest, lit Hiram Grif- 
fith’s eyes. The young man was 
Alfred Burr and the young woman 
by his side could be none other 
than Mrs. Burr, whom he had 
never met. Quickly he made his 
way forward and seated himself in 
a vacant seat directly behind them. 
Before reaching Briggs Station he 
would find some way of making his 
presence known. 

A few minutes later the car, with 








than on the ability to earn.” He 
paused and glanced at his watch. 

“It’s past quitting time, Mr. Burr. You 
make the five-fifty car, I believe?”’ 

“I usually do, but tonight my wife is 
waiting for me. She has been in town to 
do a little shopping. As a rule we have 
supper in town upon such occasions and 
wait for a later car, so if you wish that I 
remain for a time and discuss my new 
duties it will—” 

“Not at all, not at all! I was onl 
thinking that we might ride together, as 
am going as far as Briggs Station upon a 
little business call.” 

With characteristic abruptness Hiram 
Griffith rose to his feet and stretched a 


‘ bony hand across the desk to the younger 


man. 

“Young man,” he said, “it gives me 
pleasure to promote you. Many young’ 
men, earning more than you, have less to 
show for it. They lack your ability to 
save. They waste money, throw it away! 
I am considered a wealthy man. I did not 
make that wealth by spending my money 
for playthings that depreciate in value 
f ily from the day purchased. When I 
invest money, I invest in something that 
will be worth more at the end of the year 
than when I bought it. That, young man, 
is the secret of success,—use it! There is 
no reason why you should not travel far, 
even farther than I!” 

As Alfred Burr stepped into the main 
office and closed the door behind him, his 


“Tired waiting?” he asked 


means you got the promotion, I suppose.” 

“Promotion? I should say as much! I 
got more than that. I was given the real 
secret of success!’’ 

“My!” she gasped. “Are you going to 
let me in on it?” 

For answer he placed one arm about her 
shoulders and, bending. close to her ear, 
hissed : 

“Squeeze six per cent out of every dollar 
you get your fingers on! Keep your heart 
solid by keeping it in the ice-box! When 
you want a good time tinkle two dimes to- 
gether and call it a concert!” jean 

“Just you try that stunt, Alfred Burr, 
and I'll build a good hot fire under you!” 
she said. 

“No danger,” he laughed as he reached 
for his hat and opened the door. “I 
wouldn’t change places with that old stone 
pile for twice his money!” 

“Now to celebrate with the best meal in 
town,” he cried, as they stepped out upon 
the sidewalk. 

“But do you suppose you can realize six 
per cent on the investment?” she asked 
with mock alarm. : 

“This is going to be a real feed,” he de- 
clared, “‘one of those meals that requires an 
hour to eat and the man that ean’t realize 
more than six per cent interest while din- 
ing téte-4-téte with you is mighty hard to 
interest!” 

She gave a pleased little laugh, low like 


a hiss of released brakes, started. 

Hiram Griffith opened his news- 
paper. After his ears had grown accus- 
tomed to the hum of the car he became 
aware that snatches of conversation were 
drifting back to him from the seat in front. 
At first he listened automatically, without 
sensing the words, some musical quality in 
the feminine voice holding his ear. The 
deeper tones of the man’s voice, being 
more in tone with the hum of the car, he 
could not make out. 

Suddenly a few words reached his ear 
that caused his eyes to pause abruptly in 
the midst of the market reports. ith a 
frown of amazement and alarin, he shifted 
slightly forward in his seat so as better to 
catch the words. 

“We simply must buy a machine of some 
kind this year,” the musical voice said. 
“We are the only ones in the neighborhood 
without one.” : 

The deeper voice said something he 
could not hear. 


“The Carlsons were so accommodating 


with theirs last year that I hate to have 
the benefit of it this year also. They know 
perfectly well that we are as able to buy 
one as they are,” the musical voice went on. 

Once more the deeper tone of the mascu- 
line voice replied. This time the listening 
man could make out a few snatches of the 
words. He seemed to be speaking about 
the merits of a second-hand purchase. 
About this time an air-pump of some kind 

Continued on page 31 
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The. real naptha in: Fels-Naptha dissolves all 
grease from dishes without the slightest injury to 
delicate gold and color decorations. And with 
merely lukewarm water! Use scalding-hot water 
if you prefer, but there is no need for that dis- 
comfort to hands, or danger of cracking your rich 
cut glass and fragile French china. 


The real naptha does its work, vanishes 
completely, and: leaves the dishes sweet and glis- 
tening. The snowy suds rinse off instantly, with 
no trace of clinging soap to be rubbed off the 
dish upon the towel. 


Fels-Naptha is just as wonderful for laundry and 
housework. It makes whitest clothes without destruc- 
tive rubbing. Takes spots out of rugs, carpets, cloth, 
draperies. Brightens woodwork instantly. Cleans enamel 
of bathtub; washstand, and sink—sajely cleans anything 
cleanable. 


Fels-Naptha is a perfect coliceots of good soap 
and real naptha. its process has never been duplicated. 
It helds its naptha till the golden bar is all used. up. 
Smell it! You ean tell Fels-Naptha from ali other soaps 
by its clean naptha odor. 


Get the real naptha soap—Fels-Naptha—of your grocer 
today! 


© 1921, Fels & Co., Philadelphia 
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THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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I pine not for the planting— 
It’s no fun to. sow the seeds; 

But on the sizzling summer days 
I love to wallop weeds. 

The sun’s a shimmering ball of fire 
Low in the glowing sky; 

The sweat pours down my brow, and dust 
Makes mudballs in my eye. 

I hoe ten thousand “‘tater’’ rows; - 
My hoe weighs bout a ton; 

My back and arms are plumb done up— 
Oh, gee, boys, ain’t it fun! 

L. L..D. B. 


S good a place as any man ever found 
A for praying for a good harvest is 
down on the knees between the rows 

of garden stuff. V. 


To prevent plants from drying during a 
drought, cover the ground immediately 
around them with lawn ae. These 
should be removed at night in order to 
allow the dew, or a possible shower, to 
soak up the ground. JZ. B., Minnesota. 


_Answering J. S. Pearce, will say that the 
potatoes turn dark after cooking because 
they have been allowed to have the light 
and sun on them after being dug. Potatoes 
must be placed in an absolutely dark place 
after they are dug, not a ray 
of light to strike them. Z. S. wf) 


Dusting controlled straw- 
berry weevil in Maryland last 


year. The dust mixture was one 


composed of eighty-five per 
cent sulphur and fifteen per 


good points of the man who tends it 


first of May I went to our local nursery- 
man and bought some plants of the St. 
Regis raspberry. They were dug with 
uite a bit of dirt on their roots. I brought 
a home and set them out.so they hardly 
knew they had changed their location. 
They grew very fast, having ripe berries 
on them in June; they tried to bear all 
summer, but we had an unusually dry 





This method of controlling potato- 
bugs is out of date. Spray! 


season, so they did not do much until a 
few good rains came. They began bearing 
again, then the hot dry weather of the last 
of September and October almost dried 
them up. In spite of the dry weather the 
berries were fine—large, smooth and a 





good points of a garden are determined by the 


in thinning was actually worth $2.13 an 
hour. The apples were Baldwins. Re- 
sults would not be so marked with varieties 
that do not bear heavily, but the Orchard 
Editor knows that thinning will pay with 
varieties that bear too heavily—Ben Davis 
and Black Annette, for example. What is 
your experience? 


June garden work: Plant late pota- 
toes, dry shell beans, pop-corn, and New 
Zealand spinach. Spray potatoes every 
two weeks; spray tomatoes with arsenate 
of lead if flea-beetles bother; dust cabbage 
with arsenate of lead and lime for cabbage 
worms; cucumbers and melons with one- 
third tobacco dust, two-thirds hydrated 
lime, to repel cucumber-beetles. Cultivate, 
cultivate! -Sow a row of chicory to get 
roots for next winter’s forcing. Prune 
side shoots from tomato plants and tie the 
plants up to stakes or trellis. Sow suc- 
cession crops of snap-beans, beets, carrots, 
sweet corn, etc., according to your garden 
plan. Transplant late a oka on a 
cloudy day if possible; if sunny, shade 
plants foradayortwo.  .C.R. Mason. 


Stationary scarecrows are all right as 
far as they go, but why not use the wind- 
mill to help make them more lifelike? 
This can be done as indicated in the sketch. 
Make a three-armed lever of 
heavy sheet iron the shape 
shown at the left side of 
sketch. Erect a post along- 
side the windmill pump-rod 


top of it. Then pivot the 








end of the horizontal piece to 














cent arsenate of lead. This (° a 
was applied just before blos- gb 
soms opened. On one farm [+ 7.-° 

in Caroline county, the saving }{ 

from dusting was estimated at 

$508.75. J 


When planting cucumbers, 
put a few seeds of nastur- 
tiums in each hill. This will 
keep all bugs and: lice from the plants 
and also keep moisture around the roots 
of cucumbers. I have tried it for three 
years. Last year when everybody’s plants 
were drying up during that hot, dry spell, 
mine were green and fresh. 

Wisconsin. Mrs. Elma Garnsey. 


Fall-bearing raspberries: About the 


























This shows how to hitch a scarecrow to your windmill. . Try it 


pretty bright red. I was well satisfied 


with the results. They had ripe berries, - 


green berries and blossoms when hard 
freezes killed them. M. R. 


Paid to thin apples: On Fred Towns- 
ley’s farm in Massachusetts, thinning 
apples made enough difference in the in- 
come from fruit sold, that the time spent 


the pump-rod. Nail a second 
straight lever at right angles 
across a pivoted horizontal 
stick at the back of the scare- 
crow, which serves as the 
arms. Pivot this arrangement. 
where the two pieces cross at 
B, to an upright piece of wood. 
Then connect the two levers, 


top and bottom, with wires, C,C. As the . 


pump-rod moves up and down it moves 
the lever. This movement is carried by 
the wires to the lever on the scarecrow, 
which moves the arms up and down cor- 
respondingly. The scarecrow can be 
placed any distance from the mill desired, 
only limited by the length of the wires. 

L. B. Robbins. 


P ublicity, P runes ‘and P rofits—s, M. GLEN) KIRKPATRICK 


M BARLOW, a corn-belt farmer, being 

unusually well pleased with his break- 
fast, remarked to Mary, his wife, that his 
regular dish of prunes was much better 
than any he ever tasted before, and com- 
mented thus: 

“But I suppose the next batch you buy 
will be of an entirely different quality, for 
when the grocer buys another lot, we'll 
be likely to have poor, undersized prunes 


Jim was riding for a fall, for his good 
wife informed him that the prunes in 
question were packed by the Oregon Grow- 
ers’ Cooperative As- 
sociation, which puts 
its trade-mark on ev- 
ery package, w’ 
prunes, apples, wal- 
=: ae ‘and that 
or i 
she had absolute 





faith, due to the association’s advertising, 
that the quality would be the same for- 
ever andamen. - 

Jim’s satisfaction, on learning this, was 
no greater than that of Tom Johnson, an 
Oregon farmer, who was going over his 
farm account-book for income-tax returns. 

“IT made twice as much on prunes this 
year as I did last,” said Tom to his wife. 
“*There’s some satisfaction in growing-good 
fruit when you know you’ve got a market 
for it at a fair price. This Growers’ Co- 
operative Association certainly is the best 
t So ever struck these parts.” 

en both the buyer and the seller are 
satisfied, there is a story worth telling. 
That is why I chronicle this account of the 
association that markets Western-Oregon 
fruit—the Oregon Growers’ Cooperative 
Association, an ization that has 
hardly had time to cast away its short 
trousers and put on long ones in the brief 


period it has been organized. But in that 
short period it has done something worth 
while. 

Words will not tell the real story of this 
organization. It is told by figures, seven 
of them, with a dollar sign in front, thus: 
$2,500,000. That is the amount of busi- 
ness last year, in spite of the fact that the 
prune crop was fifty per cent short, due 
to rain. 

Although the Oregon Growers’ Cooper- 
ative Association was not ready for busi- 
ness until January, 1920, it had a mem- 
bership of 1,600 before the year was over, 
andcontrolled 28,000 
acres of fruits and ——_ 
berries. More than Y 
$300 an was spent 
in ng packing 
houses, prune driers. - 


and pivot the point A to the © 
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E JODERN Navigation dates from 1762, when 
4 John Harrison’s Chronometer reached the 
-_° West Indies, after a voyage of sixty-one days, 
ij with an error of only five seconds. 
‘ The rich prize which Parliament had offered for half — 
a a century—twenty thousand pounds sterling—went to 
a Harrison. His victory, after thirty years of struggle, 
hinged on his previous invention of the Compensating 
a Pendulum. 
BS Unlike the modern ship’s-watch, his timepiece was 
a not suspended in gimbals but carried on a pillow. 
4 The world war set new standards in naval timekeep- 
a ing. The torpedo boat, with its terrific vibration, baffled 
= America’s experts till Elgin railroad watches were adapt- 


ed to the service. And the first acceptable ship’s-watches 
: supplied our navy in quantities sufficient to equip the U. 
S. Emergency Fleets were—as might have been expected— 
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Concrete means safety; safety 
foryour livestock from diseaseor 
fire;safety for yourdairy produce 
from contamination; safety for 
your grain and vegetables from 
frost and rot. It is the best and 
cheapest insurance. Build now; 
build right; build with Lehigh. 
There’s a dealernear you, under 
the blue and white sign. 


The National Cement 


LEHIGH PORTLAND 














ALLENTOWN, PA. New York, N.Y. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
CHICAGO, ILL. Boston, Mass. 


Newcastle, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
acksonville, Fla. 
ason City, lowa 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Richmond, Va. 


SPOKANE, WN. 























Highest quality— 


Sold by weight Roofing Products 


Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing for 


farm buildings—and good Tin Roofs for residences. 


APOLLO-KEYsTONE Galvanized Sheets not only excel for Roofing and Siding 
purposes, but are specially adapted for Culverts, Tanks, Spouting, and all ex- 
posed sheet metal work. EYSTONE Copper Steel Roofing ‘Tin Plates also give 
unequaled service. Sold by leading metal merchants. Look for the Keystone 
below regular brands. Sha!) we send our valuable “Better Buildings’’ booklet? 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Publicity, Prunes and Profit 


Continued from page 16 


| There are packing plants at Salem, Dallas, 


Yamhill, Forest Grove, Scotts Mills, Myrtle 
Creek, Riddle, Roseburg, Medford, Sheridan, 
Sutherlin and Creswell. 


Not a Mushroom Organization 


But this Oregon fruit growers’ marketing or- 
ganization is not a mushroom affair, even 
though it has had such rapid growth. There 
have been packing houses in Oregon for 
years, some of them packing Oregon peaches 
and pears under California labels. There 
were ten fruit unions scattered over Western 
Oregon, each working alone, and selling alone. 
When the canners held back in buying, the 
unions would cut prices against each other. 
Market conditions were just about as satis- 
factory as daylight saving in the corn belt. 
Finally several of the union managers cut 
their eye-teeth. They decided to get together 
all the fruit interests in Western Qregon, from 
Portland south to the California line. Result, 
the Oregon Growers’ Cooperative Association 
was formed in August, 1919. No crop was han- 
dled that year, but the machinery was put 
together and oiled for 1920. The figures just 
quoted prove that everything ran smoothly. 
In the three largest fruit markets of the 
world, the Oregon Growers’ Cooperative As- 
sociation topped the market in sales of pears, 
last season. Winter Nelis sold in London for 
$6.30 a box f.o.b. New York City. Bosc 
pears sold in New York City for $7.38 a box 
for extra fancy and in Chicago for $7.30 a box. 
A car lot of D’Anjou sold in Chicago at an 
average of $4.74 a box. Members of the As- 
sociation who are in the pear business, re- 
ceived last year the highest price ever known 
west of the Cascade mountains. Cannery 
pears were sold for from $96 to $110 a ton. 
The Oregon Association is similar to the 
associations in California. Each member de- 
livers his fruit to the nearest packing shed, 
where it is graded and packed. He gets a 
memorandum of the pounds of fruit brought 
in, after that the identity of his fruit is lost. 


Western Fruit Growers True Advertisers 


It is not because the Northwest can produce 
better fruit than any other section, or that 
conditions are more favorable, that we hear so 
much about western fruit. It is because those 
western fruit growers know the value of 
advertising. Ws 

Not content to pack a good product and 
wait for somebody to buy, the Oregon As- 
sociation, like other western fruit growers’ 
associations, has tackled the marketing prob- 
lem in a big way by advertising. A two-year 
contract has been placed to put posters in 
the New York City subways, advertising the 
goods packed by the Oregon Growers’ Co- 
operative Association. Every six weeks the 
posters will be replaced by new ones. In two 
years, perhaps, the Wall street bankers will 
have learned, when they think of their morn- 
ing dish of prunes, to visualize the trade- 
mark of the Oregon Association. 

A publicity man was hired to let people 
know just what is going on, and incidentally 
to help create a demand for the Oregon brand 
of fruit and fruit products. Like all publicity 
men, heisa booster. Hesaid tome notlongago: 

“Did you know that this is the center of 
the greatest loganberry section of the United 
States, that Salem is the greatest Italian prune 
market of the world? That this is the great 
Bartlett pear producing center, and also the 
home of all those big Bing and Queen Anne 
cherries? That our climate is much like Eng- 
land? That our English walnuts have a bet- 
ter flavor and sweeter meat than any walnuts 
grown in the United States? That although 
the Willamette valley has a record of rain,the 
annual rainfall is just the same as Indianap- 
olis, or Springfield, Mo.? That we have 10,000 
acres in this valley being rapidly planted in fil- 
berts, which grow better here than anywhere?”’ 

The bankers of Oregon have confidence in 
this new association of fruit growers, and 
that is a good measure of its value. Six of the 
big banks of Portland advanced about 
$400,000 on prunes last fall to help carry the 
prune pool. One Portland bank placed in its 
window a display of prunes packed by the 
association. It attracted not only the at- 
tention of local people, but the attention of 
jobbers and merchants. The bank wrote the 
association as follows: %; 

“The window display of your prunes has 
created so much interest, and we are having 
so many inquiries, that it is important we 
should know the names of merchants and 
jobbers handling your goods. One man 
desires to know the price of a car of the 
larger prunes delivered in Chicago.” 




















How We Handle Straw 
. By GEORGE W. BROWN; Ohio 


E always fill our empty barn mows, 

sheds and stable lofts with straw to 
fullest capacity when we thresh our small 
grains. In one we store oat-straw for feeding 
with hay and corn-stover to the horses, cattle 
and calves. Another one holds our wheat- 
straw for bedding, strawberry and raspberry 
mulches, nests for the swine and calves, and 
scratching material for the hens. 

Another mow holds the rye-straw, coarse 
and long, which is the best material we can 
find for the winter poultry houses in which 
the hens can dig and scratch and never wear 
the fiber into dust and short cuts. Last 
autumn, when we shredded into our-barn a 
quantity of corn-stover, we busied ourselves 
at no other task than to keep pitching 
bunches of wheat and oat-straw into the open 
vent of the blower, mixing it automatically 
with the fodder. It made splendid feed, and 
helped to keep the fodder from packing and 
moulding in the mows as so often happens. 

This season we shall store a great quantity 
of straw in reach of the blower and mix this 
with corn-stover half and half. Makes it go 
farther in feeding, and is a most splendid feed 
for wintering the animals that do little work. 


Thresh Your Own Grain 
By WM. H. HARRISON 


If you own a gasoline engine for pumping 
water, sawing wood, cutting feed, grinding 
grain, etc., there is no more profitable in- 
vestment than the purchase of a small grain 
separator. 

Much grain is lost annually, or the quality 
of the grain is reduced, due to inability to 
secure a thresher at the proper time. From 
experience, I know this to be a fact. 

A small separator will do just as good work 
as a large one, but of course, not so rapidly, 
though you will be surprised at the capacity. 
One that can be easily operated by an eight 
or ten horse-power gasoline engine will thresh 
from 400 to 500 bushels of grain or more a 
day, and the work can be done far more 
cheaply than with the hired thresher. Better 
still, we have the satisfaction of knowing that 
we can do the work any time we get ready, 
not having to wait from ten days to three 
weeks for the neighborhood thresher to come 
around, which often means a lot of lost or 
damaged grain if a rainy spell should happen 
to come while waiting for the outfit. 

Another advantage of the small individual 
separator is that after we get through our 
own crop (if we have the time to spare and 
feel disposed to do so), we can step outside 
and thresh a erop or two for our friends or 
neighbors, all of which will be practically 
clear cash money. 

A small separator can also be used for 
threshing the peanut crop by only a slight 
alteration of the concave. With such a large 
acreage of peanuts now grown, this _— 
would pay handsomely. - 


Making a Binder Tie Right 


Continued from page 8 


Band 2: Found on bundle instead of bills. 
Twine disk may be too loose, with proper 
tension; or, if disk spring seems tight, disk 
may be worn. 

Band 3: Found on knotter bill with free 
end ragged and crushed. Twine disk and 
twine tension are too tight. Loosen twine 
tension first, and twine disk if necessary. 

Band 4: Found with bundle. Twine disk 
too tight, while twine tension may be about 
right. Loosen twine disk. 

Band 5: Found with bundle. Twine disk 
is too tight; loosen disk spring 

Band 6: Found with penis; Knotter 
h- {pring may be too loose; tighten spring 
slightly Hump on upper jaw of bill may be 
vos Bay in which case a new knotter bill is 








n 
Band 7: . Found on bills. Knotter ring 
may be too tigh ight; loosen it. Cam on knife 

stripper arm may be worn so badly that 
pve Hrs doesn’t’ move over far enough to 
push knots off bills. If the latter is the case, 
supply @ new arm. 

Band 8: Found on bundle, twine not cut 
off. Needle may not come over far én 

to lay twine into notch; shorten the needle 

itman . trifle. Needle eye may be worn 
k too far; new needle is the remedy. 
When an ‘adjustment is made, remember 

what it is, so it can be retraced if the change 

ed no good. Make one adjustment ss 


T 





Above is shown actual 
photograph ofaTarvia 
road. Roads like this 
are mudless, dustless, 
frost-proof and traffic- 
proof 365 days in the 
year. 


The Road Commissioner Was Thinking 
of His Boyhood Days— 


The road commissioner pointed to the map. 





“Right there, gentlemen, as a boy on my way to school, I used to 
see farm wagons stuck hub-deep in the mud. 


“That was twenty years ago. And today our roads are the same 
muddy swamps in spring and fall, still choking with dust in summer, 
impassable in winter. It’s a disgrace. 


“Why, gentlemen, our farmers can’t even get their produce to 
market on time. A new family hasn’t settled in the county for over 

a year. Our stores are losing business. We're all losing money and 
we will—until we get good roads.” 


“But, man, think of the taxes. The cost of construction and main- 
tenance,” argued one of the others. 


“I am thinking of all those things,” continued the commissioner. 
“Here’s the solution—” 


Then he told them about Tarvia—how Tarvia may be used to build modern, 
traffic-proof roads, making them waterproof, frost-proof, dustless and mudless. How 
Tarvia roads stand up under all kinds of weather and trying traffic conditions. He 
showed them how the low upkeep and lasting quality of Tarvia roads save ip actual 
dollars and cents more than enough to pay for the original cost of Tarvia construction. 


Today, with an increasing network of Tarvia roads, this once-stuck-in-the-mud 
community is alive and growing. The running time to town is 
now a matter of minutes—not hours. Farm produce is easily car- 
ried to nearby trading centers. Hauling costs are lower and profits 
greater. The old cross-roads schools have made way for a-modern 
central graded school. And in many other ways, their road invest- 
ment is putting them “on the map.” 


Tarvia is a coal-tar preparation for use in constructing new 
roads or repairing old ones. One Tarvia road in your community 
will prove to you and your townspeople how Tarvia roads increase 
property values and thereby decrease taxes. 





Illustrated booklets descriptive of the various 
Tarvia treatments, free on request. 
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Use CowBoyPokes! 
io Boy Pokes Make Money 


Stop your cattle from breaking 
fences, trampling crops, injuring 
themselves—use Cow Boy Pokes. 
Light steel; rust proof; last a 

lifetime. Over a million in use. 

Cheaper and better than home- 

made pokes, 


> * 
Don’t risk your money— 
use Cow Boy Pokes, save ry a save fences, 
avoid veterinary bills, avoid law suits: Ask 
your dealer, or write for circular and introductory price to 
first users. Give dealer’s name, your township, your exact 
post-office address, and names of three neighbors owning 
unruly cows. First letter from each locality gets the low 
price, so write right away to Dept. 30. 
Cc. B. _POKE ‘MFG. | co., , Kansas ya Mo. 


“0 ken eS 
jeranito La 
Sees > 
easily gy per- \ a2 


fect skimming separa Skims 
warm or cold Ete. Different from [= 
picture ee on larger capacity 
machines. 


antee protects 
you. Get our ee . 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


and handsome free catalog. Whether fil 
dairy is large or small, write today. #4 
Westernerders from Western points, ; dni 














not to a ean your Ford 
or your money back. 
Agents wanted. Write 
for free circular. 


GENEVA TRACTOR CO., Dept. J, Geneva, O. 
DRILLING 


WELL avs” WELL 


Own a machine of .your own. Cash or easy 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes. 


Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 458 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Want a Sheep? XS..cistion se send you dandy book 


let with lst of bresders Gomfen Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 
80 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE SOLD ON PAYMENTS 


Fowles Farms, Macungie, Pa., R. 1. 
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A tire gauge will save buying at 
st one new tire a year 





There is naught, for relief, that a man 
wouldn’t give 

When his tractor won’t “‘trac’’ and his 
Jlivver won't “‘fliv.” 

Cree, tubes, patched tubes and old 
worn tubes let out inflation. Low 
inflation causes stone bruises, nails 

and tacks to be picked up, and worst of 


| all, broken fabric walls, loose treads, blow- 
| outs and road cuts from soft tires and 
| friction. 


Geo. W. 
You can dodge thousands of rocks in the 


Brown. 


| road by a slight turn of your steering 
| wheel. 
| all, but if you are really sincere in trying 
| to save your tires you can avoid most of 
| them. 
| ceal sharp edges that play havoc with 


Of course you can not dodge them 


Small rocks in the road often con- 


tire treads. 


In an emergency, when one or both of 
the points of the gas engine sparker are 


| burned off, a common wire nail can be used. 
| Drill out the old points, cut off the nail so 
| it will reach through, -and rivet, leaving the 


File smooth 
I have 


heads for the contact points. 
so they will make a clean contact. 
tried this and it works. 

Colorado. S.J. Van Hamm. 


Some one wrote that his son was fifteen 
years old and could run the tractor to take 
up all the hay. I have a son twelve years 
old November 22, 1920. He weighed sixty- 
eight pounds, and ran a tractor to take up 
the hay during the summers of 1919 and 
1920. He knows all about starting and 
stopping it and can-detect the first sound 
of trouble when it is running. 

Mrs. I. S. Billman. 


Electricity on the farm: We just recent- 
ly had a plant installed and we are enjoy- 
We find it a great 


| advantage over using lamps and carrying 


| a lantern in the barn after dark. 





After the 
first cost, think it much less expensive than 
the power line from Spokane, which we 
used when living in town. We can use all 
electric appliances with this except the 
stove, te 5 I have an oil stove on which I 
can cook anything that I can cook on an 
electric stove. Taking everything into 
consideration, I think having our own 
plant is hard to beat. 
Mrs. E. W. Hill. 


Washington. 

When you load a wagon with part of a 
load, you naturally put the load over the 
front axle and say that it is easier for the 
horses to pull the load when placed thus. 
But you are wrong. A series of tests lasting 
three days has been completed at Iowa 
Experiment Station to show that a wagon 
pulls easier when the part load is put over 
the rear axle. It takes twenty-eight per 
cent more power to pull the load when 
placed over the front axle. The extra 
= needed is due not so much to the 
ength of hitch as to the height of wheels. 
To prove this, the rear wheels were placed 
on the front axle and the front wheels on 
the rear axle. Then the amount of pull 
needed to pull the load was almost re- 
versed. The front wheels pack the dirt 
for the rear ones, and lakaes the pull 
needed for the load over the rear axle. 
Then, why not load the front axle light 
and the rear one heavy? Sounds logical 
enough, doesn’t it? 


To stop radiator leak : When the radi- 
ator-of your tractor or your automobile 
springs a leak and it is so busy that you 
can’t afford the time off to have it fixed, a 


handful of ground flaxseed will solve the 
problem. Dissolve the flaxseed as much 
as possible in a kettle of water and then 
pour it into the radiator. Fill to over- 
flowing With water and put on the cap. 
The leak will soon stop». The same remedy 
can be successfully used in a steam or hot 
water heating boiler which becomes 
cracked. The amount used will vary with 
the surface to be covered and the capacity 
of the boiler. W. H. Leach. 


Oil for farm machinery sometimes flows 
out of a can or barrel very slowly. A good 
way to accelerate the flow is to pump air 
into the can or barrel. A handy way to 
accomplish this is to have an extra plug, 
and fit it up as shown in the sketch at 
bottom of page. Bore a hole through the 
center of the plug, and solder into it the 
valve stem taken from an old inner tube. 
Then when oil is required, an auto or 
bicycle pump can quickly be attached. 
The object of having an extra plug fitted 
up, is that when a new barrel is pur- 
chased, the prepared plug can be quickly 
substituted for the other. 

Colorado. J.P. L. 


We have electricity in our home and it is 
supplied direct from Niagara Falls. I find 
it a great help when washing, ironing or 
churning and the labor it saves more than 
pays for it. In fact, I could not do my 
washing and ironing alone and would 
either have to have a girl or else hire them 
done. The pump in the basement is 
electrically operated and provides water 
for every need in the house, barn and out- 
buildings. As to the lights, more labor is 
saved; no wicks to trim, no smoke, no 
odor and no danger from fire, when children 
go from room to room. During the winter 
months, when the men need li ght for doing 
chores, it can not be excelled. Electricity 
on a farm can be put to a great many uses 
and in time we will surely have it doing a 
great many more things for us. It proves 
a great blessing and makes things more 
worth while. Mrs. Edith Hubbard.¢ 























mannits Tube 


Pumping air into the oil barrel will 
hasten the flow. Description above 


OuR NEW POWER MAN, John S. Glass—a man 





addressed en- 
John S. care The Farm 
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BUSINESS CAR 










It qualifies unusually high in all those 
essentials which make a work car satis- 
factory in farm use 


It costs little to run, so far as daily supplies 
are concerned; it costs practically nothing 
to keep running, so far as replacement 
upkeep is concerned 


It has built into it the qualities of sturdy 
strength and soundness that enable it to 
work long hours and long days faithfully 
and well - 





Doose BrotHers, Detroit 
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STOCK 


The best advertisement for your herd is to show a few good 


animals at the fair. Pick them out now 

















Now Is the Time To Buy Purebreds 


my-rot! The truth of the matter is, you 

never could buy so much good blood 
for a dollar as you can now. There have 
been abuses and crookedness in the pure- 
bred business, but no more inflation than 
in sirloin steaks, pork-chops and mutton. 
Trouble is, some people have confused 
abuse and inflation, two very different 
things. 

There have been some occasional high 
prices for purebred animals in the last few 
years. A bull calf sold for $106,000; half- 
interest in a bull sold for $30,000; boars 
sold for $10,000 a piece; a cow sold for 
$10,099. Other record prices were made. 
Commenting on such sales, The Farm Jour- 
nal said in December, 1918: . 

“Price is not the deciding factor. After 
several years it will be’ known definitely 
whether these animals are worth their cost 
to the buyers. The bad influence of these 
prices lies in their tendency to discourage 
small breeders who have $100 or $1,000 
instead of a fortune, to pay for new blood.” 

But you can’t judge the trend of live- 
stock prices by the record-breaking prices; 
you must strike an average. You can not 
find in the average prices of all purebreds 
sold at public auction in the last few years, 
any evidence of undue inflation. Prices 
have advanced, but not out of proportion. 
Average prices at sales are as follows: 

Price per Head 
1910 1915 1918 1919 1920 
Dairy Cows: 
Holstein-Fr. $184 $247 $258 $361 $372 


Guernseys 263 262 330 546 508 
Jerseys Fes 108 191 316 403 


Beef Cattle: 
Aberdeen 

Angus 167 - 206 385 511 .... 
Herefords 146 233 481 491 416 
Swine: 
Chester Wh. 60 75 125 135 100 
Berkshires 73 81 136 142 194 
Duroc-Jer. 55 50 W5 135 £250 
Sheep: ‘ 
Hampshire .... 59 75 89 48 


[est THe in purebreds! What tom- 


These figures show a gradual increase in — 


prices up to 1919, and in half of the cases 
a slump in 1920, which is evidence that the 
purebred business has been hit just like the 
feeding business, the grain market, the 
bond market, and every other business. 
The advance in prices of purebreds as 
shown in the table above was only a 
little more marked than the advance in 
prices of stock at the stockyards, and pure- 
bred sheep advanced less than aged lambs 
sold at the stockyards. ’ 

Purebreds can be bought now at as- 
tonishingly low prices. Only a few weeks 
ago the Stock Editor attended a public 
sale of the best animals of one of the lead- 
ing dairy breeds. Good animals with 
promise and records of performance sold 
so low that a small herd could easily have 
been bought for $1,000. 

There is no use mincing words about 


the purebred business. The bottom went . 


out of purebreds, just as it went out of 


the bond market, and the time to buy any- _ 


thing is at the low point. Now is the best 


time ever to buy purebreds. A man with 


$1,000, or even less, and good judgment, 
can buy a good herd. 

For every size of pocketbook there is a 
way open for starting a purebred herd. 
Whatever is sacrificed in time required to 
secure a herd must be paid for in money, 
and the cheapest way generally takes 
longest. 

A cheap way to start a purebred herd is 
to buy several young female calves, pigs 
or lambs. As soon as they are old enough 
for mating, buy a good purebred bull, boar 
or ram, or secure service from one. If you 











“Little maid, pretty maid, whither 
goest thou?”’ 
“TI go to the barnyard to milk the old 
cow.’ 
“Shall T 00 with thee?” ‘‘ No, alack, 
’ Tis only a scrub, so I’ll be right back.”’ 
Farmer Goose. 


Half the value, perhaps more, of a pure- 
bred lies in having the animal registered. 
If you don’t believe it, keep your eyes 
open when you attend public sales. The 
purebred that isn’t registered sells for 
much less than the registered animal. 


We cured a self-milking cow after all 
other means had failed by using a wire 
calf weaner which cost but twenty-five 
cents. This weaner proved to be humane 
and did not interfere with eating or drink- 
ing. W. H. Underwood, Illinois. 


In your March paper you have the 
figures on operating a milking-machine 
for four cows, but you forgot the time 
that it takes to wash the machine. That 
must be figured in too. Wm. Lahde 


All right, William. How long would 
that take? 


Grain is not needed to make. first- 
class lambs if an abundance of good 
pasture.is provided. Cheap as corn is 
this year, though, a little corn may be 
profitably fed. neve is a valuable pas- 
ture crop for lambs 


Deward Southwick of the M. cannes Pig 
Club, South Shore, 8. -+» Owns a 
Poland-China sow that Pca BF twenty 
pigs last spring. This beats E. P's. 
record. Elwood. Brusie. 

We will send a banner like the one 
shown below to the first county that 
rid of scrub bulls. The banner will be 
twelve feet long, regulation size, suit- 
ably inscribed. We authorize the coun- 
ty agent of any county, or any other 
Livestock official, to telegraph our Live- 
stock Editor at our expense as soon as 
the last scrub bull goes to the butcher; 

_ then we will get busy on the banner. 
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start with the leading breed in your neigh- 
borhood, you can get the service of a sire 
at areasonable price froma neighbor’s herd. 

A quicker but costlier way to start a herd 
is to buy several females bred to a good sire. 
This is a common plan. Good dairy 
heifers bred to good sires can be bought for 
$200 or $300 each, or less. Buying mature 
female animals establishes a good herd-in 
a short time, but this method is more 
costly. The buyer of a milking dairy cow 
pays for performance, while in the case of 
bred young heifer, he pays for promise. 

The quickest but the costliest way to 
get a herd is to go out and buy an entire 
herd of animals, including a herd sire. A 
better plan, however, is to grow into the 
purebred business—not go into it. It takes 
real ability to develop a herd from a few 
good females and a good sire; anybody with 
money can buy good mature animals on 
the basis of the records they have made. 

Using a purebred sire on common scrub 

ade stock will work wonders. The 
animals resulting from several crosses will 
soon approach purebred type. Results 
secured will depend entirely on the sire, 
however. Three things are essential in a 
good sire: 

First, he must have good breeding. This 
means a good pedigree. His dam and 
grand dams should be good producers. He 
should come from a family of consistent 
producers. Pedigree, however, is not 
everything. The sire must be a good in- 
dividual. Often a sire with an excellent 
pedigree is so poor an individual that no 
good breeder would use him. Type is 
essential if you ever expect to sell any of 
the offspring. As far-as young sires are 
concerned, breeding and individuality are 
all we have to judge from. With a bull 
four years old, however, there is another 
index of his value. His daughters should be 
good producers, at least as good as their 
dams at the same age. If a sire has these 
three qualities he is a good one.~ If he 
possesses the first two and it turns out 
that he does not have good daughters he 
is no good and should not be used longer. 
If, on the other hand, his daughters prove 
to be better than their dams you have the 
kind of a sire every breeder is looking for; 
one that builds up the herd. M.G.K. 





Treatment of Torn Teats 
By A. S. ALEXANDER, M. D. C. 


When a cow tears. a teat upon barbed 
wire or a sharp object of any kind, the 
attendant should not smear the wound 
with axle grease or any sort of salve; 
neither should he attempt to sew up the 
wound with a sack needle and string, or 
any sort of needle and thread. Sewing 
up, if done at all, should be correctly 
done by the trained surgeon. Stitches 
tend to tear out and cause additional 
wounds and they enhance the danger of 
infection. For these reasons they are 
rarely inserted. Other better methods of 
treatment have been devised. 


The attendant should take fresh-boiled 
Continued on page 24 
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Read What “Hard Drivers” Write 


of Essex Reliability 


They say that under sever- 
est service the Essex stays 
solid, tight, and free of noises, 
with little or no repair outlay. 


And note their economy 
experience. Some have owned 
six, eight, or more cars pre- 
viously. 


Their next car will also be 
an Essex. They say that. 


The Essex does not grow . 


old, because it is rigidly built. 
Adjustments are provided to 
take up wear. Thus it is al- 


ways firm, quiet, smooth and — 


easy riding. 
Your dealer will gladly ex- 


plain wherein Essex duplicates 
costly car construction. 


ESSEX MOTORS, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


‘I cannot imagine more abusive service— 
than Ihave given my-Essex in 15,000 miles of prospecting 
work, in virgin, rocky country. Running as well today as 
when Igot it. Two other cars in the same kind of service 


are ‘shot’. G. G. SAWTELLE, Pawhuska, Okla. 
“Have driven my Essex 16,400 miles. 


Had driven eight different makes of light cars, and none 
would last me a season. I drive a car hard—bad roads, all 
weather. Upkeep has been practically nothing. Its remark- 
able performance and the satisfaction it has given has led to 
many more Essex sales as I believe I have been instrumental 
in selling more |Essex cars than any of your salesmen, I 
have never been bothered with squeaks or rattles.” 

A. I. BRUETT, A. I. Bruett Piano Co., Milwaukee 


“Drove. Essex 20,354 miles in 7 months. 
Gas consumption averaged 19 miles to the gallon. Twenty- 
four gallons of oil were used. No repairs whatever were made 
during this period, and the engine was not cleaned until 
approximately 12,000 miles had been covered. 


“I have driven cars for the last 6 or 7 years, Cars, with 
me, have to do exceptionally heavy service, and this year 
will be the first I have ever used the same car for the second 
season, as I am doing with my Essex, 

“My work as a travelling salesman, necessitates covering 
four Canadian provinces. Part of my way lies through the 
Metepedia Valley; the roads are so narrow that it is necés- 
sary before starting to remove the windshield and top and 
to bandage the body and mud-guards with heavy cotton in 
order to keep the finish from being destroyed by the branches 
and bushes at the sides of the roads. 

“Naturally it would be hard to sell me anything but an 
Essex in the future—not only for endurance, but for get- 
away, ‘pep’ and all around performance.” 

P. E, GUAY, Sherbrooke, Quebec 
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Patented in U.S. Dec. 1, 1914 
Patented 


in Canada Apr. 6, 1915 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Get More Work| 
From Your Horses !} 


OOK to the comfort and welfare of 
your horses and mules if for no 
other reason than that they may 
work harder--pull more willingly and steadily. 
Have a Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pad for every 
work horse and mule you own. Its use will serve 
to safeguard their shoulders against galls, chafes, 


or bruises. 


Stuffed Collar Pads--Why They are Better 


Our Stuffed Collar Pads, filled with a specially 
prepared Composite Stuffing, are soft, absor- 
bent, cushion-like--features not found in unstuffed 
pads. And Tapatco Stuffed Pads guarantee the 
greatest degree of protection and make possible 
the use of badly worn horse collars that would 
otherwise be thrown away. 

Low in Price-Long Lasting 

Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads embody every 
desirable feature in pad construction. Their constant 


useisreal economy. They cost so little and do so much 
that no one should work a horse or mule without them 


For Sale by Dealers 


We also make a complete line of Riding Saddle 
Pads and Padded Back Bands. 


The American Pad & Textile Company 
Ticking Pode’ Greenfield, Ohio Grain Gn 


Patented 


Attach- 





Look for the wire staple 
with felt washer. It firm- 
ly grips hook to pad even 
though cover is weakened 
by sweat and long usage. 
This lengthens life of pad. 
It is the greatest improve- 
ment since we invented the 
hook. If this fastener is not 
found on any pad you buy, it 
lacks a most important feature. 


on all our pads 
and only on pads made by us. 








HANSEN S 


DAIRY PREPARATIONS 


Danish 


| table color that 

gives butter, all 

year ’round, that 

beautiful June shade which brings 

highest prices. Used and endorsed 

by finest butter makers in the 
world. 


Comes in handy small_ bottles. 
Convenient for use in bu mak- 
ing on the farm, or in coloring all 
butter substitutes. 

HANSEN’S dairy preparations 
are standard with cheese and but- 
ter makers. They are simple to 
use, pure and concentrated. 

On the Farm HANSEN’S Rennet 
Tablets or ane Tablets and 


— ee Color are used in 
making, i Paces 
unket ran 

making, J Tablets and 
HANSEN’S Butter Color. 

Sold at drug and dairy 
supply stores—or direct. 

Monger yr booklet, “The 


Story Cheese,”” sent Free 
with $1.00 order. Write for 
particulars. 








| a pair, and pay xpress charges . Big Profits. 
Use back re om cellar, attic, Contract 
and Illustrated Catalog Free 














in colors explains 
Free Catalog } how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to fit 
any running 
gear. Send for 
it today. 





Electric Wheel Co. 
12 Elm St., Quincy, Ills. 
BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY. BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At At WHOLESALE PI PRICES, fant FREE. 
MONEY. In we 60 1 ears. Off Endorsed by the 





Write for 


OW INGERSOLL: 251 Plrneath Street, Brocka NY. 
















grade stock and 
.00 to $18.50 and up 


STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASSOCIATION 
405X Broadway - New York 











Coole Mille—Kills Germs 


waste and loss—improve milk 
oval ae union Use 
THE GENUINE CHAMPION 


ap _eog eres ta cae is ane 
week. Folder Free. 
CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO. 
Dept. A, Cortland, N. Y. 


With 7 Co 
$800 Down Secures 105 oa ua Helfers, 
It 5 askin , cream arator, sel ‘ur- 
aye “i etc.; fcorivenient advantages: productive 
ag poids; 1§-co ood, 


ong Betas Pace! 
FREE. 




















Treatment of Torn Teats 
Continued from page 22 


water at blood-warm nee gay and, after 
cleansing his hands, dissolve in the water all 
the boric acid it will take up, or add hypochlo- 


| rite of soda, or cdal tar disinfectant to make 
| a one per cent solution; that is, one part of the 


disinfectant to ninety-nine parts of water, and 


| in cases that have been unattended for 
| some hours and have become foul, a two per 
| cent solution should be used. In this the teat 


must be soaked and cleansed. At the same 
time all shreds of skin or flesh are cut away 
and every particle of foreign material, such 
as sand, dirt, manure or chaff, is removed. 

When the teat and wound have been 
cleansed and bleeding has been stopped by 
swabbing and bathing with very hot water, 
the wound should be lightly painted with 
tincture of iodin and dusted with iodoform. 
The next procedure is to coat the teat with 
pine tar from tip to udder and at once put on 
a two-inch-wide strip of antiseptic gauze as 
a bandage. When one layer of gauze has 
been applied spirally from below upward to 
the udder it is.to be coated with tar and each 
layer, in turn, is to be thus coated until seven 
or eight layers have been applied. The last 
one is stitched to the one below and a final 
coat of tar is put on. The gauze is drawn 
snug, but not so tight that it will interfere 
with circulation of blood. If the cow is 
giving milk it will have to be drawn from the 
wounded teat with a sterilized milking tube 
until the gauze is removed in from ten to 
fourteen days. In some instances it is pos- 
sible to milk by hand with the gauze in place, 
but this should not be attempted if the wound 
has opened into the milk duct. Saturating 
the gauze with alcohol facilitates removal. 

A chronic fistula or false opening through 
the teat wall is also treated in the above way, 
with the exception that the wound must be 
made fresh right down to the sterilized milk- 
ing tube, by cutting its edges with a clean, 
sharp scalpel or curette. In old-standing 
cases the bandage may have to be kept in 
place for three weeks, or even more, at the 
discretion of the veterinarian. Such work 
should always be left to the hands of the 
trained surgeon, if one is available. 

Shallow wounds, which do not open into 
the milk duct, should be cleansed and treated 
as we have suggested, but need not be 
bandaged with tar and gauze. After cleansing, 
the disinfected wound may be covered with a 
thin layer of absorbent cotton which is kept 
in place with a strip of surgeons’ tape or 
plaster, or a strip of porous plaster, or pine 
tar. In many instances the wounded teat or 
the one surgically treated for fistula has suc- 
cessfully been bandaged with tape or plaster, 
instead of gauze and tar. In all cases the 
wound must be made germ-free. 





Pasturing Sheep in Orchard 
By W. J. MURRAY 


Recently we made a contrivance for pasturing 
down an orchard with sheep. You can do the 
same if you will take a pair of old wagon 
wheels with iron axle. Cut axle in the middle, 
and bolt each end to a frame of 2 x 4 inch 
stuff ten feet long. To this extended axle, 
bolt two frames of 2 x 4 inch material seven- 

teen feet long, one end of each frame fastening 
be | inside each wheel hub, and bring the two 
ong ends almost together. 

Make a gate frame from 2 x 4 inch stuff, as 


high as the frames, two and one-half feet ’ 


wide, and inside this frame swing a gate, 
made of 1 x 2 inch stuff. The sketches il- 
lustrate our plan exactly. 

Three sheep can be kept inside the pen, 
and it is moved about at will. The handles 
forméd by the protruding ends, are narrower 
than the gate and can be backed up to be 
housed or taken out. The gate should swing 





























inward. The contrivance 
can be easily wheeled about 
by a fourteen-year-old boy, 
and threé sheep can thus be 
pastured on a comparatively 
small i ce with very little trouble. 

bouillet is our breed and the young 
folk. a are greatly interested in sheep. 



































Record Cows of Dairy Breeds 


ORE than a few of Our Folks have asked 

for the record cows of each breed. In the 
ollowing lists are all the Holsteins, Guernseys 
and Jerseys that have yearly records of at 
least 1,000 pounds of fat in a year; all the 


Ayrshires that have records of at least 800 

ons of fat in a year; and all the Brown BE 
wiss with records of at least 700 pounds of 

fat in a year: : 


1,000-Pound Holsteins Pounds Pounds : 






of Milk of Fat 
Duchess Skylark Ormsby 124514 27,761.7 1,205.09 
Finderne Pride Johanna Rue 
DAMME S B53 ooh ESS a as 28,403.7 1,176.47 
Segis Pietertje Prospect ...... 37,381.4 1,158.95 
O. K. L. Pearl Tula 265487.... 27,389.2 1,093.40 
Emeretta Korndyke De Kol. 28,035.7 1,077.55 
Ona Button De Kol 115939... 26,761.2 1,076.44 
Maple Crest. Pontiac Applica- 


A FARMER of Mound Valley, Kansas, re- 
cently replaced his old cream separator with 

a De Laval. Immediately, with the same amount 

of milk, his cream checks jumped from $1.37 to ' 

$2.26 per day—89c a day gain, or $324.85 a year. 




















































ten BNNs. 5 6. 23,421.2 1,075.44 This is only one instance of thousands where 
Asggie Acme of Riverside 2d a De Laval has checked waste and added to its 
TNS ed. delay a ah 24,690.0 1,065.42 : : 
Laurameka 187954........... 29,899.0 1,061.27 owner's profits. You may be losing even more 


Tilly Alcartra 123459........ 33,425.3 1,058.42 
Banostine Belle De Kol 90441.27,0404.4 1,058.34 
Champion Dora Korndyke 

Rc die wv E Ob tees 29,395.7 1,052.75 
Dutchland Colantha Denver. 25,431.9 1,052.12 
Oak Dale Burke De Kol 255690 26,246.9 1,050.63 
Royalton De Kol Violet 86460 29,949.6 1,036.45 
Miss Pietertje Alexina 2d 196788 24,219.1 1,032.75 
Spring Brook Bess Burke 2d 

Ra os kb nats pblne ere hed 24,918.1 1,032.75 
Jolie Topsy Pauline De Kol 29,221.5 1,032.37 
Early Dawh Peep 2d 164561... 26,204.1 1,030.18 
¥ Lady Mutual Friend 118829 .. 23,388.9 1,025.17 
é College Belle Wayne 2d 154817 25,164.11 1,025.08 
@ Pontiac Clothilde De Kol 2d 


than this; you may be paying for a De Laval and 
not getting it by using a cream-wasting separator , 
or by hand skimming. 





There never was a time when a De Laval 
Separator would pay for itself sooner, or when it 
would make you more money, than now. There 
are over 2,500,000 De Laval Separators in use 
the world over, because they save the most cream 
and serve the longest time. 


See your De Laval agent now about getting a 
new Laval — or write us for full information. 
The De Laval Milker, like the De Laval Separator, 

information. 


Naik asian enka techs > 25,318.0 1,017.28 

q Finderne Holigen Favne 144551 24,612.8 1,116.05 

4 Ona Clothilde Wayne 144480... 27,091.5 1,013.32 Saqguity poten. Sent for Se 

be Colantha Pietertje Lass 211240 25,226.2 1,012.58 

bs Dutchland Hengerveld Ascalon 26,485.2 1,010.45 The De Laval Separator Company 

‘ Doede Binnema Flora 92086... 28,857.0 1,005.66 NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

ss Miss Korndyke Maid Ormsby 25,418.3 1,004.50 

: Maple Crest Pontiac De Kol 165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 61 Beale Street 
Banostine 100409.......... 23,212.5 1,002.76 







Aaggie Wayne Peep 131420... 27,762.5 1,000.28 
Lindale Bonnie Pauline 177521. . 30,024.1 1,000.06 
La Verna Lincoln 227365. ..... 29,555.0 1,048.50 
Queen Piebe Mercedes 154610. 30,230.2 1,111.56 
Glen Canary De Kol 2d 227232 25,590.6 1,058.69 
a Keystone Beauty Plum Johan- 

a Oe POI RR oso Sees oh ees 25,787.5 1,035.77 


Sooner or later you will buy a 


De Laval 














f Crea epar 

4 1,000-Pound Jerseys Pounds Pounds mS ator or Milker 
E of Milk of Fat 

é Plain Mary 268206........... 15,256.1 1,040.08 

4 Vive La France 319616........ 15,271.8 1,039.29 
a 2d re-entry . ..... 14,925.7 1,031.64 

a Sophie’s Agnes 2967 ae ee 16,212.0 1,000.07 

4 1,000-Pound Guernseys Pounds Pounds 

x of Milk of Fat 
3 Murne Cowan 19597... ....... 24,008.0 1,098.18 
4 May’Rilma 22761........... 19,673.0 1,073.41 ) 

4 Nella Jay 4th 38233 ......... 20,709.9 1,019.25 NE YE AR 

.§ Langwater Nancy 27943...... 18,783.5 1,011.66 

3 Langwater Hope 27946....... 19,882.0 1,003.17 


= Countess Prue............:. 18,626.9 1,103.28 Vi Pp AY 
: Ayrshires Above 800 Pounds 


There are no 1,000-pound Ayrshires. The 
f highest butterfat record is 955.56 pounds. 
ag iene are the records of 800 pounds or better: 
a Pounds Pounds 
4 of Milk of Fat 
e Agnes Wallaceof MapleGrove25171 17,657 821.45 
Ee Auchenbrain Yellow Kate 3d 36910 21,123 888.33 





August Lassie 29581............ 19,582 831.50 
Auchenbrain Brown Kate 4th27943 23,022 917.60 
Bloomer’s Queen 39119. ......... 21,820 856.41 
Garclaugh May Mischief 27944... 25,329 804.91 | [eRMy To Clean 


Garclaugh Spottie 27950......... 22,589 816.25 
Gerranton Dora 2d 23853 ........ 21,023 804.79 
Henderson's Dairy Gem 35176 ... 20,042 803.71 


| Easy To Turn ee similar low prices an 
/ = Jean Armour 3d 32219.......... 21,938 859.65 | 9 RIA 
¥ Lily of Willowmoor 22269 ....... 22,106 888.70 less 30 DAYS FREE. FE TRIAL i: = 
4 Lily of Willowmoor 22269 ....... 22,596 955.56 You can have 20 
a Netherhall Brownie 9th 23985.... 18,110 820.91 od yourself how easily one ‘one of these splen| 
; 


Ryanogue Hattie 29339......... 17,214 806.91 more before you pay. it 
wish. 
700-Pound Brown Swiss Cows ge ae in Keep 



























— are ae — — cows yn Ao ‘tas taka't cig charges both ‘ways. You Fs, be 
terfat records o pounds a year, or better, ped ig et Ganteey brings Catalog Polder 
as follows: cs a si ober 
: Pounds Pounds . = 
of Milk of Fat 
College Bravura 2d 2577........ 19,460.6 798.16 
sf Wie PO eo i asia 18,816.2 779.97 
Scat ee peel a ae BS ae ek ak 17,707.7 737.30 
Tis oe oe Siete tS ied 17,343.4 710.99 
Rosiland B, 3905.............. 16,804.4 727. 64 






The butterfat record for A agen: cows is 
ld by Snowdrop, a white, sight 7ene-<ie 
cow, owned by Sherwood Farm, N ew Jersey. 
ring year ending October 20, ey 
she gave 15,560 1 pounds of milk, testing 4 45 
per cent, or 691 pounds of butterfat. 































The Judge says: 


in the year fear no lice and mites in June 


Those who disinfect each month 


Is Summer Hatching Profitable? 


HETHER or not summer hatching 

W is profitable depends largely upon 
the care given, the surroundings, 

and the weather. Each year incubation 
during the hot months is becoming more 
popular, but a large majority of poultry! 


keepers is still opposed to it. They 


By MICHAEL K. BOYER 


way as the year before, only that fifteen 
pullets which started to lay (instead of the 
first ten, as the year previous) were re- 
tained in the pen. Twenty pullets were 


the close of this year’s laying season. 

From the June and July hatches two- 
pound broilers were sold in October, and in 
December soft roasters weighing from four 
to five pounds each were obtained. The 
August-hatched pullets did not start to 
lay until March, but broilers were 
obtained at four months of age, 





claim that the young chicks come 
at a season of the year when lice 
are more prevalent and when the 
hot sun stunts the growth of the 
chicks. Besides, they argue, late- 
hatched chicks never fully develop 
and are very unsatisfactory as 
layers. 

But there is another side to it. 
During the summer of 1919, a test 
was made at The Farm Journal 
Poultry Experiment Farm. Hatch- 
ing was done during the months of 
May, June and July, and on 
January 1, 1920, pens of ten pul- 
lets each were made up as follows: 

Pen No. 7 had July-hatched 
pullets. Pen No. 8 had June- 
hatched pullets. Pen No. 9 had 








and prime roasting fowls at six. 
Those chicks that came out the 
first week in September started to 
lay the latter part of March, and 
produced broilers at four months, 
and four-pound roasters the last 
week in March. 

Looking at it from either an 
egg or a meat standpoint, there- 
fore, summer hatching is profitable 
work. The chicks in the above 
tests were reared in good-sized 
runs, but were fed a variety and 
regularly attended to. These sum- 
mer tests will be continued. 


Ideal Place for Summer Chicks 


The ideal place for hatching and 
rearing summer chicks is an or- 








May-hatched pullets. 

During the course of the year 
two hens were removed from pen 
No. 7, on account of sickness or death; two 
from pen No. 8, and one from pen No. 9. 

The. records of No. 7 for the year were 
188, 188, 165, 147, 146, 142, 136 and 130. 
Total, 1,242 eggs, or an average of 15514 
eggs each. 

The records of No. 8 were: 212, 192, 
186, 165, 155, 103, 90 and 53. Total, 1,156 
eggs, or an average of 144% eggs each. 

The records of No. 9 were: 244, 215, 207, 
199, 197, 188, 173, 159 and 145. Total, 
1,727, or an average of a fraction less than 
192 eggs each. 

None of the lots was specially selected. 
Originally fifteen pullets were placed in 
each pen, and the first ten birds that started 


were banded and retained and the remain- - 


ing five were removed. 
May-Hatched Birds Were Best Layers 


It will be seen that the July-hatched birds 
gave a better average than the June- 
hatched, but the May-hatched went way 
ahead. All these hatches were made, and 
the chicks brooded, by hens. 

In 1920, the May hatches were lost. 
About the time that they were due, several 
stray dogs broke into the lot where eight 
hens were sitting in barrels, and not only 
destroyed the nests but broke the eggs and 
killed some of the hens. Those that 
managed to escape hid under bushes near- 
by, but when found were more dead than 
alive from fright. That put May chicks 
out of the question. Consequently hatch- 
ing had to be done the entire summer, up 
to the first week in September. 

A few of both the June and July pullets 
started to lay the latter part of January, 
about half of them began in the early part. 
of February, and all of them were laying 
by the first of March. 


F The selections were made in the same 


A refuge for chicks during bad weather 


originally placed in each house. The 
complete report of the year will be given at 











ea 


Clarence Hockings, a Wisconsin 
poultryman, has found that a six-foot 
landing net, such as is used by fisher- 
men, is a helpful aid in capturing 
chickens. The desired hen can be 
driven into the nearest corner in a 
few moments, after which one or two 
swift reaches result in scooping the 
bird into the net. Chickens that find 
themselves entangled in this way ap- 
pear to be confused and submit to 
capture with much less ing of 
wings than is the case when they are 
run down in the usual way 














chard. Where an orchard is out 
of the question, the next best 
place is a corn-field. After the corn is 
about three feet high, chick coops may be 
scattered over the field, and for a week or 
so a small run should be placed in front of 


each coop so the chicks may become. ac- - 


quainted with their home and surround- 
ings. After that they have their freedom, 
and at night they will hunt up their own 
coop. Avoid overcrowding, and regularly 
clean all filth from the coops. 

For chicks the diet in summer is prac- 
tically the same as in winter, only there 
should be less corn and more green stuff. 
There must, however, be some corn to 
balance the wheat and other nitrogenous 
grains. The chick feeds as sold commer- 
cially have as their basis wheat, corn and 
oats, all finely cracked, with other grains 


‘added for variety.. The mashes are also 


prepared on the same basis, only finely 
ground. 

The first few weeks the chicks should 
have nothing but the finely cracked grains. 
After that a little mash may be given in the 
morning. Of the latter only enough should 
be given so that it may be eaten up clean. 


Small Chicks Must Be Fed Often 


It is well to keep the"cracked grain ration 
constantly before the youngsters so they 
may help themselves at will. A. chick’s 
crop is very small. A teaspoonful of food 
will fill it, and this digests quickly when 
the chick is active. Consequently hunger 
returns about every hour or two, and if 
food is available the chick will take.a few 
mouthfuls and scamper off again. After 
the chicks are about three months old, the 
regular scratch food may be given. 
Where summer chicks are reared in 


brooders and runs, there should be some | : 


shelter in the yards, under which the 
Continued on page 30 
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If you were building a silo, the most experi- 
enced carpenter would get the job. Your 
confidence goes to the man of proven ability. 


When you want a suit, you can depend 


upon the knowledge that 
comes with our 75 years of 
clothes-making experience— 
the longest clothing experience 
known. 


When you combine ability to 
make clothes—sensible styles 
and the most dependable fab- 
ric—you get satisfaction—ex- - 
actly what you ought to get. 


After being tested by over-a 
half million wearers—it has 
been proven that, for wear— 
service—looks—most-for-dol- 
lar—you can’t .beat guaran- 
teed Clothcraft Specials. 





Here’s an opportunity to 
learn more about these long 
wearing serges from the 
manufacturer who makes the 
most of them—whose ability 
to make good clothes has re- 
sulted in the largest single 
clothing plant in the world. 


Your ability to judge quality will 


quickly show you the reason for the 
wear in Clothcraft Serge Specials, when 
you see and test the actual samples which 
we will send Free—in gray, brown, and 
blue—in a little folder with a big message. 
Just’ say ‘Send Serge Folder’ and address 
The Joseph & Feiss Co., 641 St. Clair Ave., 


| N.W., Cleveland, Ohio. ~’ | 
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Try the New Way 
To Kill Lice 


A hen worried to death with lice can not lay 
if she wants to. You might as well “aor 
money to the birds’ as feed 
high priced food to lousy 
chickens. It’s a dead loss— 
don’t do it. Use “‘LICECIL.’ 
No dusting,- no dipping, no 
painting. Hang up the bottle. 
It acts like magic. Testi- 
monials from every state in 
the union tell of wonderful 
results from its use. 


Simply put a few drops in 
nests and on roosts and hang 
uncorked bottle in coop or hen &@ 
house. Powerful evaporating 
vapors which leave bottle are 
three times heavier than air 
descend in a misty form, 
penetrating feathers, ' cracks 
end crevices everywhere. Lice, 
mites, chiggers, bed bugs 
ants, roaches, etc., have no 
lungs—they breathe through the pores of the 
body, and are destroyed by Licecil vapors. Will 
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not injure chicks. Bottle, $1.00/ bottles for 


$2.59; 12 bottles, $9.00. Prepaid. Money back if 
it fails. American Supply Company, Dept. 49, 
Quincy, Illinois. 


KERR’S BABY CHICKS 


1,000,000 CHICKS ANNUALLY 


The quality-value standard for years. Our breeding birds 

are pure-bred, but selected for utility rather than mere 

show qualities. Full count and safe delivery of every 

chick ranteed. arrivals we chicks or 

refund cost. You should choose Kerr’s chicks because 

of high quality, perfect service, moderate prices - for 
our success this season. To be sure of gettin, err’s 
‘op Notch Quality Chicks order now ; mere FRE 


Soringheld. Mase. The Kerr Chickeries, Inc. penchtown, W. 3. 


White Leghorn Eis e 


quality and safe arrival guaran a. 
view Bp mares 7 eggs per wort welnean @ teed, teapnes 
and laying contests. Pedigreed eed and raised 
largest Leghorn Farms established 21 years. Write for 
free catalog and price list, giving complete information. 


GEORGE B. FERRIS, 899 Union, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


BABY CHICKS ofa 


our prices 
AD) ond sotaise 

before ordering. 
Bal ym apd 1s 00-100 ap. * Write 


for prices ——, 
FARROW. HIRSH CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 


Squabs are selling at the hi prices ever 
known. Breed them make money. 
Write at once for free book, prices, etc. 


Plymouth Rock Squab Co., — 
Hillpot Quality oe oe healthy £2 from rom  Hilipot 


CHICKS : ee ee nde tate Safe arcival 


Book free. W. F. Hillpet, Box 15, Frenchtown, N. J. 


Tiffany’s Superior ° 
Chicks and Leghorns 3 . FE s.  pokin. « Ducklings 
Aldham Pouliey ens “e 8A, Phoenixville, Pa. 
Light and Dark Brahmas, Barred Rocks, R. L. 

W. Wyandottes Moca ) LT. ods 


Catalog free. RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, Box 485, Riverdale, &. J. 
pgrmeron’s BLACK LEGHORNS, Day old Chicks. Get 
my free circular. before you order chicks. Tells why the 


Black Leghorn is the greatest layer and most profitable breed 
on earth. Writetoday. A. E. Hampton, Box J, Pittstewn, N. J. 


by Sate delve Rocks and Reds, 9 cts. 
and es "Safe delivery guaranteed. Circular 
. LAUVER, McAlisterville, Pa. 


:  Pouihey, ry. Turkeys, . Come, Docks, Guineas, 
Fite Breeds Fots. "a= toto. Paws See. 
Eggs, reasonable. Catalog free. PIONEER FARM, Telford, Pa. 
































and COCKERELS at a discount—fine 

stock of nearly all breeds. lie and Beagle 

Hounds. Catalog. EDWIN A. SOUDER, Sellersville, Pa. 
IVE THOUSAND ten week old pullets and cockerels 
English Strain. 8S. C. White_leghorns Imported Girect. 
Brookfield Poultry Farm, x E, Versailles, Ohio 


SUPPLIES for POULTRY, send for latest CATALOG. 
Lowest prices. A. C. Sine, Quakertown, Pa. 
White 


200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER, 

Bellevue Avenue, Hammonton, N. J. 

BABY CHICKS. 10 Varieties. Cat. Free. 20th Century 
Hatchery, Box 19, New Washington, Ohio. 


sl 10c each and up. Rks. Rds. Lghns. and Bris, De- 
sp Chicks irec¢ conta. ox 98,6. M. tanver, Medlistervil, Pa 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 
Cornell’s 1,000 Egg Hens 





Cornell Proficient (A 5727) 


Eggs Began Stopped 
Year Laid Laying Laying 
1910-11 169 Dec. 14,1910 Oct. 1, 1911 
1911-12 139 Feb. 22,1912 Sept. 6, 1912 
1912-13 145 Feb. 26,1913 Sept. 20, 1913 
1913-14 118 Mar. 3,1914 Sept. 16, 1914 
1914-15 112 Mar.15,1915 Sept. 4, 1915 
1915-16 119 Mar.14,1916 Sept. 8, 1916 
1916-17. 113 Mar. 7,1917 Aug. 27, 1917 
1917-18 98 Mar.11,1918 Aug. 15, 1918 
1918-19 77 


ROF. JAMES E. RICE, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, sent The Farm Journal the records 
of long-distance laying, with photos of two of 
the record layers of t the U niversity. Professor 
Rice is a.firm believer in keeping all hens as 
long as they continue to be profitable. This 
opinion is shared by the professors of the 
different experiment stations throughout the 
United States. 

At Cornell the highest record obtained was 
that of Cornell Endurance, who in eleven 
years laid 1,232 eggs. There were two other 
hens that gave eleven-year records—No. 
6087, that laid 1,035 eggs, and No. 5633, 
that laid 1,124 eggs. The latter hen is still 
living, but the other two are dead. 

Then there are four: hens with ten-year 
records: No. 7561 laid 1,121 eggs; No. 5727 
laid 1,090 eggs; No. 7851 laid 1,030 eggs; and 
No. 7426 laid 1,006 eggs. Nos. 5727 and 
7426 died in the eleventh year. 

In the ninth laying year, No. 8514 laid 
1,127 eggs; No. 8431. laid 1,113 eggs (and 
then died), and No. 8440 laid 1,020 eggs. Hen 
No. 9481 laid 1,041 eggs in eight years, then 
died; hen No. 3018 laid 1,012 eggsand quit. 

The records of Cornell Proficient and 
Cornell Efficient are given in detail. They 
are both dead. All the above are Single 
Comb White Leghorns. 





Cornell Efficient (A 7534) 


Eggs Began Stopped 
Year Laid Laying Laying 
1910-11 190 Nov.16,1910 Oct. 26, 1911 


1911-12 155 Feb. 23, 1912 Oct. 1, 1912 
1912-13 127 -Feb. 24,1913 Sept. 12, 1913 
1913-14 132 Feb. 26,1914 Sept. 19, 1914 
1914-15 139 Mar. 4,1915 Oct. 6, 1915 
1915-16 134 Mar. 9,1916 Sept. 30, 1916 
1916-17. .123.. Feb. 28, 1917. Sept. 20, 1917 














50 sparrows will eat a bushel of 
feed? a month. Save grain and poultry 
gaa fruit trees and song birds, 


"EVER- SET SPARROW TRAP 


This tra; aes a record catch of sixty-five spar- 
rows a Pays for itself over and over. 
Heavy oa vanized wire mesh, complete with 
receiving cage. Take this ad to your hard- 
ware dealer, or order di- 

rect on money- 

back guaran 

tee. 

Prepaid $5.00 § 


438A N. 15th St. 
Davenport, lowa 





By Science—New W. 
Use Ri '¢ Rat Viro—new discovery of French 
scientist; used all over the world where rats are thick- 


Not a Poison 


Sure death to rats and mice—absolutely harmless to 
te. Ua freely with- 


Guarenteod to K LLY 


ee Desir Rat Viro and every rat and mouse 
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( Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 223° Cleveland, 0. 








BABY CHICKS 


From the World’s largest producers. 
Delivered at pom door, anywhere—We 
pay the parcel post charges. 


Three Million for 1921 


7 Barred Rocks 








( White Wyandottes 
White Rocks Rhode Island Reds 
Buff Rocks Black Minorcas 


Brown Leghorns Anconas 
aac, White Leghorns Buff Orpingtons 
= Buff Leghorns Assorted. 


Smith's Standard Write nearest address, today 
Copyrighted) for catalog—FREE. : 


THE SMITH STANDARD COMPANY 





Chicago, Ill, Dept. %8, 427 So. Dearborn St. 

a land shio, - 1998 'W. 74th St. 
I Dept. 98, 154 Friend St. 
Philadeiph a, Pa., Dept.98, 833 Locust St. 
St. Louis, Mo. ie Dept. 98, 816 Pine St. 

















\ AM) On one handthefine 
clean odor ahd ap- 
petizing, nourishing 
digestible qualities 
of unadulterated beef 
and bone butchers’ trim- 
mings; on the other,’ A on a thing’ * 
which does for other br 


sae MEAT SCRAP | ; 


For More Eggs at Less Expense 
A postal will bring samples and prices 
MAURER MFG. CO, 

P. O. Box 365F, Newark, N. J. : 
















Read The Most Widely Known 


Poul Journal 3 "faae 25c 


fap oe grea a rh 


Wait POULTRY ADYOOATE. Dept. 16, Syracuse, N. ¥- 


CHICKS, 8. ' ae ses Broilers, Reds, Rocks,” 


Minoreas, 
Hatchery, Richfield, Pa. 
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Culled Poultry Wisdom 


You can rout the rats and parasites, 
Put lights in every pen, 
But you'll never swell that bank account 
Till you've culled the slacker hen. 
Carl R. Woodward. 


EAT scraps, tankage or skim-milk must 

be available in sufficient quantities to 
insure summer production.\, Too many hens 
have ceased laying and are ready to be culled 
because their owners won't help them to lay, 
and thus molting is put off until fall. 


The mopish ‘fowl is not, necessarily, sick, 

but it is out of condition. Taken 4rom:the 

. flock and placed on & good grass plot for a 

few days will often do better work ‘than 
dosing with medicine. 


317 eggs as a pullet is what Robert A. 
Lynch, Malden, Mass., says his ‘‘Lady Fair’ 
laid. Lady Fair is a White Wyandotte, she 
never cackles, and has very little to do with 
the other hens—a true aristocrat, as she hasa 
right to be. 


Green feed should be fed in liberal quan- 
tities. Kale, grass, cabbage leaves are some 
of the commonly used green foods. Green 
feed has a medicinal effect .on fowls. When 
no green feed is available sprouted oats are 
equally as good. 


“*Herve is an egg shaped like a watermelon,” 
writes V. D. Cornthwaite, “‘and it is creamy 
in color. ~ It measures three and “one-half 
inches in length, and five inches in circumfer- 
ence. I found it in the nest of.a Rhode Island 
Red hen.”’ 


Doors swung on hinges are always slam- 
ming one way_or the other. When hung on 
rollers, the same as used on barn doors, they 
stay shut or open as one wants them to be. 
The cost is little more and the convenience 
very much greater. Vincent. 


Dandelion tonic is excellent for both old 
and young stock. Grub out a basketful of the 
roots and tops, chop very fine, and give to the 
chicks. ~ It has a wonderful toning effect. 
Given ‘to hens if is an excellent egg forcer. 

C. McPike. 


Turning ‘eggs frequently to prevent the 
yolk from sinking and adhering to the shell, 
is the advice often given. Try it. Lay an 
egg on one side for three or four days, mark 
the side that was up, put it in water and boil 
it — peel off the shell and see where the 
yolk is. 


Electricity. for lighting is popular among 
poultry men: In sections where electric lights 
are not available it is still possible to illumi- 
nate the poultry houses, for some of the gas- 
oline lanterns offered for sale are large enough 
to light a small house satisfactorily. With a 
larger house it is only necessary to increase 
the number of lanterns. 








Grit may be of some use to a hen, but it is 
by no means a prime necessity.. Some writers 
say a hen would starve to death with her crop 
full of,corn, if she did not have plenty of grit 
to grind her food. Try this experiment: Put 
the hen on a board floor where she can not 
get grit, feed her any grain, and keep her there 
for a week with no grit. Compare her drop- 
pings with that of a cow, horse or hog with 
the normal number of teeth, and see which 
has done the best job of digesting the grain. 
Parlor scientists are responsible for many 
errors taught to the people for facts. 

Gilbert Lay. 


A movable coop for chicks may be made by 
taking two strong wires, one-eighth of an 
inch in diameter and twenty-four feet long, 
and carefully bending them into hoops, 
fastening the ends with a tang, The sides are 
made of inch mesh wire netting, a foot high, 
fastened to a hoop at the top and bottom. 
The circular pen is then covered with wire. 
In the illustration, A shows the wire-covered 
top; B, a hoop of wire; C, wire sides; D, hoop 
of wire. A. Rutledge. 























































































Credo Merk Rog U.S Pet OR, 
Time to Re-tire? 


(Buy Fisk) 


We Have Accepted Our 
Responsibility to the 
Farmer 


E made the Red-Top Fisk Tire be- 
cause we knew the farmer needed it. 

We built it to meet and conquer the 
rough riding conditions so generally met 
with in farming territories. 

And then we added an extra generosity 
of construction so that the farmer would 
find in his Red-Top Tires a surplus of 
mileage which he did not expect. 

An extra ply of fabric and an extra 
heavy tread, making this extra strength 
construction, give the Excess Mileage 
which is the outstanding characteristic of 
every Fisk Red-Top. 
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ITH electricity on your farm comes 
the chance to enjoy the comforts ot 
a quiet, portable fan. Fans bearing the 
Robbins & Myers symbol—the sign of a 
breeze—on the guard, have for years served 
faithfully in thousands of homes and offices. 
On hot, sultry days and nights, year after year, 
they will add greatly to the comfort of your 
family. Motor quality is all-important 
in such fan service. The R&M name plate is 
all you need know about the fan you buy. 


Robbins & Myers 
CFans 


The Robbins & Myers Co., Springheld, Ohio 














IGHT now is the time to get your KWIK-MIX Concrete Mixer— 
Special Easy-Payment-Offer and reduced prices for this month only. 
i Before you buy any concrete mixer or start mixing with a shovel, jet me send you the 
' wonderful KWIK-MIX Concrete Mixer on 30 days’ free trial. 

a Post yourself on latest, most up-to-date mixer before you go ahead. Don’t take chances 
i] epoiling a job with hand-mixed concrete. Get a 
4 . . contractors’ profits-—— 





-MIX and be sure ofa perfect mix. 
Saves time, labor, ‘pays for itself on first job. 


is ae arena ie of material---dumpe 


} reverse-action 
finished 

a hee feetly into forms. This new improvement saves a 
eit eo ween em arnt -MIX costs 
1h than the ordinary mixers. 
Hy Steel frame—built tar Sei san-tnit Canaan sitar 
ni @o move. Capacity, three cubic feet a minute---hand 
il guaranteed. 


; i BADGER WIRE & IRON works | Easy Payment 











Pigeons That Mean Business 


f pegs are seyeral breeds of pigeons 
that are larger than the Homers, and 
which are used to a more or less extent on 
many of the squab farms. Generally, 
however, they are crossed with the Hom- 
ers. One cross in particular, that of 
Homer and Carneaux, produces fine large 
squabs, which are superior in évery way to 
either of the breeds in their purity. e 
Runt pigeon is anything but a, runt in size. 
It is the largest of any in the pigeon tribe, 
and very prolific in breeding. The Dra- 
ns, too, are used by some pigeon men. 
er popular commercial breeds are the 
Maltese or Hen, White King, Horuneaux, 
Italian, Mondaine and Hungarian. These 
different breeds are, in many cases, crossed 
with the Homer for superior squab car- 
casses. James W. Vopat. 


Pigeon manure is a valuable fertilizer 
highly valued by, florists and gardeners. 


It is dangerous to carry a pigeon by the 
wings, great injury having been done by 
carelessness in this respect. 


A teaspoonful of Epsom salts to a gallon 
of drinking water is an excellent tonic. 
Given once a week it will act as a pre- 
ventive of disease. 


For coris on feet and toes, kee the parts 
well saturated with olive-oil or plain sweet- 
oil. A few days’ treatment should suffice. 
Where eyes or scalp have been injured, 

ease well with vaseline several times a 

ay, so hard scab does not form. 


W. G. Lewis, in the American Squab 
Journal, says the Walter Hogan system of 
testing the laying capacity of hens is of 
some use in determining the sex in pigeons. 
He says if one finger can be placed between 
the pelvic bones, the bird is a hen. If the 
— of the bones are close together, the 

d is a cock. 


Proper grit is very essential for pigeons 
and I have found the following a very satis- 
factory mixture: One gallon medium- 
sized grit; one gallon medium-sized cracked 
oyster-shell ; two gallons medium-sized 
charcoal; one-half pint Venetian red; one- 
half pint sulphur; oné-half pint table salt 
—all thoroughly mixed. Alan@. Curry. 





Is Summer Hatching Profitable? 


Continued from page 26 


youngsters may run in case of a sudden 
shower, or to get away from intense heat 
during the day. 

A Wisconsin man who raises chickens on 
a large scale has provided each of the funs 
that open off his brooder house with little 
shelters in each of the corners of the yard 
next to the wall of the building, as shown 
in illustration on page 26. 

In time of need the chicks instinctively 
run to these corners, find protection under 
the sloping roofs and, what is more im- 

rtant still, an opening leading directly 
into the brooder house. Indeed, the exits 
from the latter are placed at these points. 
The corner of the yard under the shelter 
is filled with a little mound of concrete 
having a sharp rise of about six inches to 
where it meets the opening into the 
brooder house. In case of rain the chicks 
from the yard crowd up the incline and 
those at the e top are pushed into the house. 
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A Cash Investment 
Continued from page 14 


beneath the floor of the car started a noisy 
spell of energy so that he lost several remarks. 

“T don’t think, myself, that it would be 
wise,” he heard the other voice say as the 
pump -ceased its clatter. ‘‘Look at that 
second-hand machine the Carters bought. 
You can hear it clatter for half a mile down 
the street! I've seen peopie on the sidewalk 
smile and turn for a second look. Carter 
himself callsit his ‘tractor.’ ”’ 

Any remark that Mr. Burr might have 
made was interrupted by the conductor who 
paused at their seat to take up tickets. Be- 
tween the Burrs and the conductor several 
moments of laughing conversation took place, 
during which Mrs. Burr gave the man several 
messages for his wife about some club meet- 
ing that was scheduled to take place. 

The interruption seemed to have the effect 
of changing the topic of conversation. But 
Hiram Griffith had heard sufficient to cause 
a deep scowl of impatience to cross his fore- 
head. So that was the type of young woman 
Burr had chosen for a wife! A light-brained 
young fool that must have every money- 
wasting luxury owned by her neighbors! 

That the Burrs might have use for a car he 
would not admit. To him, investing cash in 
such a manner was downright folly. The 
only form of self-propelled vehicle for which 
he could findethe slightest excuse for existence 
was the commercial truck. ~ 

Savagely he glared from the window, his 
thin lips pressed into a tight bloodless lire. 
Thoughts of how easy it was for a foolish 
woman to cause & sensible young man to 
waste his money, filled his mind. 

Once more the musical voice was speaking 
upon the subject that had aroused Hiram 
Griffith’s disgust. To him, however, the 
voice no longer sounded musical, but child- 
like and weak, Nevertheless, he listened. 

‘‘Mrs. Thompson said she could never run 
the machine her husband bought,”’ the voice 
said. ‘‘We must get one that I'll be able to 
toast It will do me good,”’ she finished with a 
augh. 

Again the man's voice said something he 
could not catch. 

“You mean the one we were looking at, 
with the yellow wheels?” she asked. 


“Yes,” the. deeper voice said. “It’s a 
better one than we planned on, but it’s worth 
the money.”’ 


“‘Isn’t it the same make as Carlson's?” 

‘Yes, but Carlson’s is an old model. This 
one has several improved features. It is 
lighter but still stronger, and is a better ma- 
chine in a thousand ways.” 

“And didn’t he say something about the 
gears being special or something like that?’ 

‘‘A special heat treatment makes them wear 
longer.” 

‘‘And it runs so smoothly and easily—not 
a sound! It must bea good machine. Look 
how long Carlson has used his.”’ 

‘“‘He runs it_as if he were going to a fire,” 
laughed the masculine voice, “never stops for 
anything it will climb over or plow through. 
I’ve seen him hit that maple beside the drive- 
way hard enough to knock it down.” 

“Let’s decide on that machine then. I 
doubt.if we can do better.” : 

‘“‘We can get one cheaper but I don’t think 
it wise. When had we better get it?’’ 

“TI don’t suppose it matters much so long 
as we are going to buy it. It costs as much 
at one time as another.” 

“T’ll get it this week then. We may as well 
be getting the use of it.” i. 

With a snort Hiram Griffith's lips went shut 
like a clam-shell. The seat in front of the 
Burrs wes now empty. With a grim glitter 
in his eyes he rose and stepping forward 
turned the seat so it faced them. ; 

neon Burr looked up with a surprised 
smile. 

“So we made the same car after all, Mr. 
Griffith,” he said. ‘Permit me. Mr. Grif- 
fith,—my wife.’’ 

“Pleased to meet you, 
Mr. Griffith,” she said 
with a quick smile. ‘‘My 
husband often speaks of 
you,—especially-today !’” 

Hiram gazed into a 

air of very sensible bi 

rown eyes that smil 
from. beneath the “4 
of a becoming spri t. 

“Very cr Reto nn Doge 
you,’ Mrs. Burr,” he said, 
— . observa- 

on oO deceiving Bas ; 
qualities of brown eyes. Is your wife your 
ting himself upon the better half? 
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“N Personal Matter’ : 


By BARNEY OLDFIELD 


(President, The Oldfield Tire Company) 


For twenty years I worked and. took 
chances, to win—and hold—your good 
opinion. 


I value that good opinion as highly to- 
day as when I was racing. 


So every Oldfield Tire is a personal 
matter to me. 


Large or small, fabric or cord, it must 
make good the name it bears, or I 
would lose something [I have risked my 
life to gain. 


Here is a tire into which I have built far © 
more than mere rubber and textile. 


Into it has gone the experience I gained 
in 20 years of tire destruction, and every 
atom of tire wisdom which that experi- 
ence taught me. 


wy Give my Tires a chance on your car! 






You’ll find them record breakers in en- 
durance and trouble freedom. 


You know me, 
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HOOD TIRES 


New Style for Fords 


With four unbeatable features. 


Made Oversize which adds to its 
life because it is better able to carry 
the load— 


Raised Tread, that grips on muddy 


country roads— 


Depressed Tread, to stop skidding 
on slippery city streets— 


The Ribbed Sides which protect 


against rut wear. 


The $22.50 Price, which now 
places Hood Quality Tires within 


every owner's means. 






Now every small car-owner can equip 
with Hoods,and the all-potent Hood 
Quality is a further reason why 
he should. 


The Red Man displayed in the win- 
dow tells you where to get them. If 
you don’t find him, write to us. 


More Miles Make Them Cost Less 
HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTSCO. Inc. 


Watertown, Mass. 





Turn ato a Money- 
Making | in Truck With an 


At from 1-5 to 1-8 the cost of truck of 
Buick, ae Chalmers of Maswel, ot 
a 





662 Main Street, 








any other make ear with trans- 
Worm Drive 1 1-2 or 2 ton truck with an Amesbitt 
ft, buta a assemb 





FORAERD Wrench Set 


Th 5 is 


and convenient Ferd wrench csp ae ee ee ne 
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to get some. 








edge of the seat, 
young man. 

“I have but a moment before reaching 
Briggs Station,” he said, *‘but in that moment 


I would like to give you and your wife a, 


little advice, Mr. Burr.” 

He paused for a momént, while the two 
young people looked at him with no little 
surprise. 

‘‘I—er—-sat directly behind you and could 
not help ov erhearing quite a bit of your con- 
versation,”” he went on quickly. “Although 
it is no doubt a great liberty on my part, I’m 
going to warn you against the folly of your 
contemplated purchase.”’ 

As he said this last he looked directly into 
the eyes of Mrs. Burr 

“You mean our choice of machine is a poor 
one?’’ she asked blankly. 

“The choice of any machine is a poor one!” 
he snapped. “It is something you could far 
better do without,—at least until all debts are 
off your hands. Tt is not only the first cost 
you must consider but also the cost of up-keep 
and repairs. I realize I take a great libert 
in speaking thus; but it is for your own pests 
I have the welfare of you both very much at 
heart and I hate to see you invest cash in a 
way you'll regret!”’ 

He paused to let them consider. Mrs. 
Burr stared at him with wide eyes while her 
husband’s face flushed slightly. 

“Just figure for a moment,” he continued 
briskly. “You mentioned™=the machine 
peor § by a Mr. Carlson. Could he sell it 
today for half of what he gave for it?”’ 

@ “‘Why-er-probably not,” stuttered Mr. 
Burr. 

“‘And yet he has no doubt spent as much as 
the cost price for up-keep and repairs!’’ Hiram 
cried in disgust. 

“But Mr. Griffith,”’ the musical voice broke 
in, “that would be. impossible! He never 
spends a penny on it except to have it 
sharpened each spring!”’ 

“Bri-i-i-ggs Sta-a-a-tion!’’ came the warn- 
ing cry of the conductor as the car slackened 
speed. : 
“Sharpened,” cried Hiram Griffith, rising 
to his feet. ‘I don’t know what you mean; 
but I do know that tires and gasoline cost 
money!”’ 

“But what have tires and gasoline to do 
with a lawn mower?’ gasped Mrs. Burr, as 
the car hissed to a stop. 

For an instant Hiram stared at her blankly 
and then his face turned a deep pink. With- 
out a word he turned and left the car. 


? 





The Life of a Kindly Man 


‘‘Wilmer Atkinson,’’ by Wilmer Atkinson— 
from the pen of a man who has been writing 
all his life is the autobiography of the founder 
of The Farm Journal. The author died last 
May in his eightieth year, and the few remain- 
ing incompleted ideas he had sketched out 
for this.volume were finished by his famil 
The life story of this energetic and kindly 
man reads like some choice bit of fiction— 
his very spirit and personality shows in the 
pages, which are full of that kindly, whimsical 
humor which characterized him and lends 
charm to the volume, but does not cloak the 
real shrewdness or the achievements of the 
author. He began life as a farmer’s son, 
secured a college education and even at that 
early date began to write for publication. His 
story of the founding of the first daily news- 
paper in Delaware, of his further editorial 
work and his starting of The Farm Journal, 
his war service, etc., is all told in a way that 
makes absorbing reading and at the same time 
makes clear those traits which so ende 
him to thousands throughout the country. 
— Boston Globe. 





Answers to May Quiz 


1. Thomas Jefferson. és 

2. Alvaro Obregon. 

3. On a farm, about two miles west of 
Whitehall, Ind. 

4, ““Thanatopsis,” William Cullen Bryant, 
“Snow Bound,” John Greenleaf Whittier; 
“Biglow Papers, ”* James Russell Lowell. 

5. Colorado, Oliver L. Shoup; Nebraska, 
Samuel R. McKelvie; Wisconsin, John J. 
Blaine; Delaware, Wm. D. Denney. 

6. Washin, ton, Mt. Vernon, Va.; Lincoln, 
ek 7, Ill. ; Grant, New York; City. 

7. Yap is one of the Caroline Islands, in 
the Pacific Ocean, east of the Philippines. 

8. Alexandre Millerand. 

9. Beautiful land. 

10. Philadelphia. 
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HAT better verse could we frame 
and hang on our walls, as a motto of 
our home, than this, by Max Ehrmann: 


Whoe’er thou art that entereth here, 
Forget the struggling world 

And every trembling fear. 

Take from thy heart each evil thought, 
And all that selfishness 

Within thy life hath wrought. 

For once within this place thou’lt find 
No barter, servant’s fear 

Nor Master’s voice unkind. 

Here all are kin of God above— 
Thou, too, dear heart; and here 

The rule of life is love. 


Here is a ringing, stirring poem which 
we are sure Our Folks will enjoy. It isa 
good one to learn for a recitation. It was 
written by- Rose“frumbull of Scottsdale, 
Ariz.: 





You talk of your breed of cattle, 
And plan for a higher strain, 
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You double the food of the pasture, 
You heap up the measure of grain; 

You draw on the wits of the nation, 
To better the barn and the pen; 

But what are you doing, my brothers, 
To better the breed of men? 


You boast of your Morgans and Herefords, 
Of the worth of a calf or a colt, 

And scoff at the scrub and the mongrel, 
As worthy a fool or a dolt; 

You mention the points of your roadster, 
With many a “‘wherefore’”’ and ‘“‘when,”’ 

But, ah, are you conning, my brothers, 
The worth of the children of men? 


And what of your boy? Have you measured 
His needs for a growing year? 

Does your mark as his sire, in his features, 
Mean less than your brand on a steer? 
Thoroughbred—that is your watchword, 

For stable and pasture and pen; 
But what is your word for the homestead? 
Answer, you breeders of men! 


For an old favorite, we can not possibly 
do better than to read “Young and Old,” 
by Charles Kingsley: 


When all the world is young, lad, 
And all the trees are green; 
And every goose a swan, lad, 
And every lass a queen; 
Then hey for boot and horse, lad, 
And round the world away; 
Young blood must. have its course, lad, 
And every dog his day. 


When all the world is old, lad, 
And all the trees are brown; 

And all the sport is stale, lad, 
And all the wheels run. down; 

Creep home, and take your place there, 
The spent and maimed among; 

God grant you find one face there 


s 4 You loved when all was young. 


“Achievement” is the title of this little 
ae from the inspired pen of Arthur 
Jallace Peach: 


Where deep the plow sinks, 

Best the seeds take hold; 
; Where deep the shaft drops, 
f Appears the brightest gold. 


From springs of darkness, 
Shut from wind and sun, 
The coldest waters 
In crystal rillets run. 


And so do fate and failure 
Search the hidden soul 

Until, unshackled, 

The spirit finds its goal. 
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Re-Priced to Meet 
Re-adjusted Conditions 


Ne” you can buy fresh,new Ajax 
Tires at prices which smash all 
value records. Re-priced to meet re- 


‘adjusted conditions, better made and 


therefore even longer lasting, Ajax 
Tires offer a bigger dollar’s worth 
than ever. 


Readjustment has emphasized this fact: 
every dollar must do full duty. Every dollar 
must buy one hundred cents in service. 
None of us can be satisfied with less. 


On this basis of the fullest dollar's worth 
for every dollar invested, we recommend 
Ajax Tires. They pay a good big mileage 
profit — and tire buyers are learning this 
in ever increasing numbers. 


Your Ajax Tire dealer ‘will recommend the 
Ajax Tire which will best meet your re- 
































Makers of the fa- 


quirements. You pay less for more value. mous fabric tire— 

Go and see him. Ajax Read King, 
Ajax Inner Tubes, 
and Ajax H. Q. 

AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, INC." ‘Accccssies 


NEW YORK 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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or narrow 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 
tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit 
K& running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
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Enjoy big car driving comfort and 
convenience in your Ford. Amesbilt 
Ford. ee have same splendid 
ma Ss expert ‘kmanship as used 
by us in bodies we build for high-priced 
from. No extras to buy. Big reduction in 
prices. Write for descriptive literature. 
The F. A. Ames Co. 647 3d St. 
Incorporated Owensboro, 
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Write Your Checks Right 


By BELMONT ODELL 


courts have decided that if a check 
is raised the maker, and not the bank 
upon which the check is drawn, is re- 
sponsible for the loss. Any check written 
with ordinary ink can be altered, and while 
some are more difficult than others, all 
have possibilities for the professional 
check manipulator. * 

A common way of raising checks is to 
multiply the amount by ten, or a hundred, 
or even a thousand. The figures 8 and 9 
are frequently changed to 80 and 90. It 
requires but one or two pen-strokes to 
change 1 to any other figure. Write down 1 
and see how easily you can make it into 
4 or 9. The explanation is found in the 
fact that in all the written digits except 
3, the main stem is the figure 1. 


The methods of professional check 
raisers are varied and ingenious. These 


crooks have regularly organized gangs; for 
the chances of escaping detection are bet- 
ter when each step in the system is done 
by a different person. One of the gang- 
gets possession of signed checks in some 
way. They are passed to the expert “‘pen- 
man” who either skilfully raises the amount 
or forges the signature to another check 
for a larger amount. The third member 
presents the raised checks to the bank for 
payment. He usually takes advantage of 
the rush of closing time to pass his bogus 
checks through the teller’s wicket when 


the opportunity for close scrutiny of hime 
self and his paper is least. 

The ease with which carelessly written 
checks can be raised keeps a continuous 
stream of recruits flowing into the phony 
re ard game. A young man of extravagant 

abits and ‘‘fast” inclinations receives a 
valid check for $9. He is in debt and 
desperate. A few strokes of his pen change 
$9 to $90, and in a few days the maker of 
the check is out $81. Sooner or later the 
ever-searching arm of the law reaches out 
and gets the check raiser, but this does not 
restore the loss of money caused by his 
depredations. 

Certainly some responsibility rests upon 
every person when he writes a check. He 
should use all reasonable care to make that 
check difficult to raise. He can do this by 
writing all words and figures distinctly 
with acid-proof ink. Start close to the 
left edge when writing in the amount, and 
so space letters and figures that no other 
letters or figures can be inserted either be- 
fore, between or after his own. Check- 
protecting machines that penetrate the 
paper, printing the amount into its fiber, 
make alterations difficult. Every big firm 
and some farmers have such a machine. 

Examine all canceled checks as soon as 
they come from the bank; compare them 
with the stub entries in the check-books 
and report all differences to the bank. 
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The big Wespluég factory shown 
here is the same factory offering 
this money-saving opportunity. 
Deal direct! 


Famous WESPLUGS are now sold minus all profit 
but the maker’s! By far the best plug made, now costs the 
owner least! This change in factory policy will save consumers 
a million dollars this summer. Read. Think. Act! 


WES PLUG 


—the genuine. The same all-nickled beauty that’s always 
been the giant value among good plugs. The most powerful, 
hot-sparking, everlasting plugs you can buy, at these prices — 
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This is 
the plug 
cars. 


Guarantee 


The factory hereby guarantees these 
genuine Wesplugs against any and every 
possible defect—and in addition— 


This factory gives you 


New Plug 25¢ 


Any Time 


Think of it! That’s sparkplug 
insurance for life! It means just 

what it says. You can 

your broken or defective Wesplug 

at any time at all, prepaid to us, 

with only 25c for each plug re- 
turned, andwewillship brand- 

new Westplugstoreplace! . @ 


HOWTOSAVE coesnpor reese 
GASOLINE iiss 
The ‘extra energy es ition imparts 


ould be delivered to al. Otherwise, 
greater resistance in cylinders, anh slow, fouling 


man can tie aueuion of Waleeh, Onder 
now. Get set for the season. Use handy order 
orm ? 


For FORDS 


PREPAID at this price. This 
size is for a and other 





for one or a thousand! 


Junior WESPLUG Giant WESPLUG 
For All Cars 


41l° 39° 


PREPAID at this price. For all 
small cars, and motors of any 
ly 75c) Best for Fords, too! fRegu- 


larly $1.25) 


TractorWESPLUG 
Extra Heavy 


Cc 





PREPAIDat this . Anextra 


big, powerful 7D im or heavy duty 
in tractors. (Regularly $2.00) 


All WESPLUGS Triple Nickel Plated 


You know 
AFamous Make ¥7:.'0°" 
by reputation, if not actual use. A won- 
derful sparkplug, worth full list prices if 
a plug ever was! Each plug individually 
tested! Imported clay porcelains. Center 
stems and ground electrodes of No. 1100 
special alloy nickel wire; non-corrosive. 


Best by Far Average motor heats 

to 700 degrees. Wes- 
plugs stand a heat of 2540 degrees! 
Enormous heat of this big-sparking plug 
keeps contacts free and clean; deposits 
impossible. Stock up on plugs now. Use 
handy order-form below; send money- 
order or check. Norisk; read guarantee. 


1A. H. VAYO & CO. ‘ics: Chicago: 


I enclose $........ for guaranteed, genuine Wesplugs in the styles and sizes I have 
marked below; with your permanent guarantee packed with each plug. Send at once; 


all charges prepaid by you: 
KIND OF 
MANY WESPLUG 
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Easy Now to Rid 
Your Farm of Rats 


Wonderful Discovery by Noted 
Scientist Kills Every Rat With- 
in a Week’s Time—Not a 
Poison 


Rats cost farmers over two hundred 
millions of dollars a year, through the de- 
struction of grain, poultry and buildings. 
Farmers need no longer suffer this loss be- 
cause they can now kill off all the rats on 
their farm in less than a week’s time. This 
is possible through the remarkable discovery 
of E. R. Alexander, a Kansas City chemist, 
who has perfected a virus which kills rats, 
mice and gophers as though by magic. This 

roduct is not a poison—it can be eaten by 
beings or any animal on the farm as 
safely as their regular food, but means 
quick, sure death to rats. 





This wonderful rat virus, which is known 
as Alexander Rat-Killer, is merely mixed 
with bread or meat scraps and placed where 
rats, mice or gophers can get to it. Within a 
few hours after a rat has eaten Alexander 
Rat-Killer he gets a high fever and suffers a 
terrible thirst. He leaves the barns and 
nesting holes and goes to the open fields in 
search of pure air and running water. Rats 
and mice affected always die away ffom the 
barns and houses, so there is no odor. 

It is a scientific fact that one rat affects 
others and soon the whole colony leaves the 
buildings and dies. And though this virus 
is absolutely deadly to rats—chickens, hogs, 
cattle or any farm animal can eat it and not 
be affected at all. . 

So confident is Mr. Alexander that 
Alexander Rat-Kill will kill every rat on 

our farm in less than a week’s time that 

offers to send, as an introductory offer, a 
regular $2.00 tube for only $1.00. Give it 
according to directions, and if at the end of 
a week's time you are able to discover any 
rats, mice or gophers on your farm, your 
money will be refunded. A big Kansas City 
bank guarantees that Mr. Alexander is 
reliable and will do as he says. 

Send NO MONEY. Just write and the 
tube will be mailed at once. When it arrives, 
pay the postman only one dollar and postage 
on the guarantee that if not absolutely 
satisfactory your money will be returned 
without question. Write today—a postcard 
will do—and stop your rat losses now. 


E. R. Alexander, 
ALEXANDER LABORATORIES 
403 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Typewriter on the Farm 
The greatest adjunct to farm correspondence is the typewriter 
By RALPH S. JAMESON, Iowa 


N these days when farming is regarded 
as a business, and a big business at 
that, it stands every farmer in hand to 
be businesslike in the method of handling 
his affairs. Numerous matters of ordinary 
routine, but important nevertheless, must 
taken care of by mail, and the greatest 
adjunct to orderly and properly conducted 
correspondence is the typewriter. 

Not long ago, a farmer with large in- 
terests in stock and real estate, came to 
me to inquire about a typewriter. “I 
have begun to realize,” he explained, 
“that a typewriter is necessary to the busi- 
ness end of farming. An incident just oc- 
curred which made me determine to get a 
typewriter without delay. 

“About a year ago, I rented a twenty- 
acre piece of land, which I own in another 
section of this state, to a man who lives 
near where my land is situated. The 
arrangement was concluded by corre- 
spondence, and I am positive that I told 
him in the letter which I wrote him that 
the rent would be $150; but I foolishly 
kept no copy of the letter. Now, when the 
last payment is to be made on the rent 
he insists that the rent which we agreed 
on was $125. It was a small matter and 
I did not think it worth while to bother 
with a lease; but I see now that if I had 
used a typewriter, and kept a carbon copy 
of the letter which I wrote him, the net 
savings to me would have made a good 
big first payment on a machine.” 


Always Make a Carbon Copy 


This man now has a typewriter and he 
saves a carbon copy of every business 
letter he writes. The copies are filed away 
with the letters they answer, and thus a 
complete record of every transaction is on 
we for easy reference. 

At first thought, it may appear that the 
typewriter involves a rather large invest- 
ment; but this need not be so unless a 
high-priced new machine is desired. There 
are many excellent rebuilt machines on 
the market at prices ranging all the way 
from one-fourth to one-half of the original 
cost. The writer has had experience with 
several such typewriters of different makes, 
and though they have been subjected, for 
the most part, to hard service, they have 





generally proved substantial and service- 
able machines. 

Most rebuilt typewriters are sold under 
ag Service guarantee, under which the 
company agrees to make adjustments and 
replace broken or misplaced parts for a 
period varying from one to five years, 
according to the company, choush the 
average guarantee is for one or two years. 

A post-card bearing your name and ad- 
dress and sent to any company whose 
advertisement appears in a reliable paper 
or magazine, will bring you typewriter 
literature which usually lists all makes of 
machines, since these companies_act as 
clearing-houses for typewriters which have 
been traded in on new machines. For this 
reason it is not always possible to secure 
promptly the make of typewriter you 
order, since the machine must be procured . 
by the company before it can be rebuilt. 

Now a word may be in order as to the 
type of machine it is best to select. To 
begin with, it should be a visible writer; 
for the average farmer is not an expert on 
the keys, and he likes to see what he is 
doing. The late improvements such as 
back-spacer, margin releases, two-color 
ribbon, ete., are not absolutely necessary 
though they certainly are convenient, and 
they add considerably to the price of a 
machine. Furthermore, a typewriter may 
be very reasonable in price and yet give 
very good service. 


Study the Instruction Book 


When you are ordering a typewriter, insist 
on an instruction book giving instruction 
on the operation and care of that particular 
machine. Study this book when it arrives 
with the machine, and study the machine 
as you would a new binder, mower or ma- 
nure-spreader. Get the working principle 
fixed in your mind; then if anything goes 
wrong with it—that is, any minor thing— 
such as the breaking of a tension cord or 
easily accessible spring, you can fix it 
yourself, 

Ordinarily, a typewriter requires very 
little care. An occasional oiling (the in- 
struction book will show you where and 
how to oil) and thorough cleaning and 
dusting, are all that are needed. The 
ribbon must be changed occasionally. 
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You. Mr I Farmer. Fave the Say 







The United States gets the freight 


F thro year, Canada routes 120,000,000 bushels of wheat, or about 60% of her export, 


charge return—and no more! 


This wheat passes through our ports to tugn the 


wheels of foreign mills—to depress the world price for wheat and to lower yours. 


No tariff can change this condition. 
factor that determines whether you are to receive 
much or little for the wheat you grow is the 
world price level which is fixed in Liverpool, 
England, and which varies with the supply of 
wheat in the world market. The average amount 
handled in the world market is 650,000,000 
bushels of which Canada supplies almost a 
third. Therefore, if any part of Canada’s wheat 


The one 


brands. 


can be kept out of the world market, the natural 
result will be an increase in the price you get for 
your wheat, at home and abroad. 


The millers of this country, who are the farmer’s 
best customers, buying about 80% of his wheat 
each year, have suggested a plan to stop Canadian 
wheat in transit, mill it in American mills, by Amer- 
ican labor—and export it as four under American 
If this plan is adopted it will mean— 


More U. S. wheat milled at home— More money for your 
wheat—More and cheaper dairy feed—More fertilizing ele- 


ments for U. S. Farms—More work for American 


abor. 


To accomplish this, let the American Miller buy Canadian wheat, pay the 
duty and when he exports the same amount of flour, give him back the 
duty. The four MUST go abroad—otherwise he loses the duty he has paid. 


HE first thing this plan will 
Tee will be to increase the use 

of American wheat in Amer- 
ican mills. If the miller isto get 
back the duty he pays on each 
100 pounds of Canadian wheat 
he must export 100 pounds of 
flour. But the 100 pounds of 
Canadian wheat makes only 70 
pounds of flour. Therefore, he 
must use 43 pounds of American 
wheat to make the total 100 
pounds of flour which he must 
export in order to get his dyty 
back. As the farmer gets more 


Congress is Working on the Tariff NOW—Act Quickly 


A note to your Congressman and United States Senator will help to 
establish this draw-back privilege on Canadian wheat. Write them at 
once—they are working on the Tariff now. Or, if you wish more 
complete details, write us for the booklet—‘‘The Tariff and the Wheat 
Price’”’—which tells the whole story. 


Every grain grower, every dairyman, every 
farmer will find a message of vital interest in 
_this booklet ! 


Association of Northwestern Millers’ Organizations and 
New York State Millers’ Association 


Write today. 


for his wheat from the American 
miller than he does in the for- 
eign market, every additional 
pound of wheat used at home 
will help to raise the price of 
wheat. 


The plan will also increase enor- 
mously the supply of mill feeds 
which our dairy industry needs 
so badly. Every 100 pounds of 
wheat milled produces 30 pounds 
of dairy feed. Each million bush- 
els of imported wheat milled and 
re-exported as flour would leave 


Name 


in the U.S. 9,000 tons of dairy 
feed, in addition to the 4,000 tons 
produced from the enforced use 
of domestic wheat. This will 
most certainly reduce the price 


you pay. It wil! mean, also, 
vastly increased fertility for 
U. S. Farms. 


The plan, therefore, while it 
helps the miller, helps you, 
the American Farmer, far 
‘more. It assures you a bigger 
home market for your own 
wheat-and a bigger price. 





ASSOCIATED MILLERS, 


1304 Garland Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 


You may send me, free of charge and without obli- 
gation, the book “ The Tariff and 


Wheat Price.” 





St. or R. F. D. 
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Our Women Folk 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 











Do You Have Water Fit To Drink? 


AVE you ever noticed how often a 
H farmhouse will be situated on a 

slight hill, the outhouse will be just 
a little lower, while the barn with the well 
close beside it is at the bottom of the hill? 
Just why the well should be so much more 
convenient to the barn than to the kitchen, 
is a matter for the farm women’s clubs to 
discuss; the thing that interests the 
sanitarian is that slope from the out- 
house to the source of the drinking water. 

While typhoid germs may 
never be introduced into your 
well by this system of drainage, 
there is always a chance that 
they will be introduced, for it is 
not only the person who is 
actually sick who is a source of 
infection. 

Only a few years ago “Ty- 
phoid Mary” set us all guessing 
by the strange tales that were 
told of her. Today we know that 
there are people who having 
once had the disease harbor the 
germs in the intestines for a long 
time thereafter. These people 
may be perfectly well, but leave in 
their tracks a trail of cases due to 
pollution of water into which sew- 
age has drained or through food 
handled by the “‘carrier’’ whose 
hands are not scrupulously clean. 

So we may never know until 
we are rudely enlightened, just 
who will pollute a well. In the 
days when death from typhoid 
was a common thing, and that is 
not very long ago, some people 
seem to have had a certain im- 
munity in communities where 
the water was particularly bad. 
Then again, one person could 
have the disease several times. 
At any rate, escape seems to 
have been a matter of luck rather than 
immunity, but modern science takes little 
stock in luck; it prefers to play safe. So 
in communities too small to maintain a 
health department, the State Board of 
Health provides means for protection, and 
in the case of common carriers, such as 
railroads and steamships, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is authorized to do 
such inspection ang dictating as is needed 
to protect the unsuspecting traveler. 

Health protection is an interesting sub- 
ject. We are inclined to take so much for 
granted in civilized life; we pay our taxes 
and let “them” do the rest. The earnest, 
honest labor of many lives is summarized 
in the medical knowledge of today; the 
plodding, conscieritious work of many more 
carries that knowledge into the daily life 
of the community. But of all the wonders 
of modern sanitation perhaps none is so 
striking and far-reaching as the romance 
of typhoid, and its eradication from the 
earth; for that is what we are doing today. 
Think how many of our friends of a 
quarter of a century ago died of typhoid, 
and how few are the cases nowadays. 





If we but realized the protection thrown — 


By HARRIET BOEWIG 


about us by even the average city or town 
government with its Board of Health, we 
would be thankful for the age in which we 
live, eager to uphold the hands of govern- 
ment, though ever critical that the govern- 
ment may grow better rather than worse, 
through our intelligent support. 

It is in the out-of-the-way places that 
typhoid still lurks. The babbling brook 























A sign announcing that buttermilk, fresh milk, tea and 
toast or cookies are served here, brings customers to this 
shady nook and dollars to the housewife’s pocket 


far off in the country, or the picturesque 
well of clear cold water is the most likely 
place in which to find it. Large cities, and 
the smaller cities too, have a regular sys- 
tem of inspection and protect their drink- 
ing water, not only that which is piped 
into homes, but the wells and springs which 
are found within the city limits. Most 
people don’t realize the anxious care with 
which the city is guarded in this respect. 
Every case of typhoid that occurs in a 
city is reported to the Board of Health, 
and contrary to the accepted belief that 
municipal employees are chair warmers, 
this department of the public weal, at 
least, is very much on the job. 

When a case of typhoid is discovered, 


eka on A 
) The first wealth is health. Sick- 
| ness is poor-spirited, and can not 
serve any one; it must husband 
} its resources to live. But health 
or fullness answers its own ends, 
4s and has to spare, runs over, and 
inundates the neighborhoods and 
3 -creeks of other men’s necessities. 















—usually with the help of the Board of - 


Health laboratory which diagnoses the 
case microscopically, in order to supple- 
ment the finding of the doctor in charge,— 
there is a quiet investigation of the reason. 
We get typhoid germs in but one way, and 
that is by eating or drinking—usually the 
latter. Water, and to a less degree milk, 
are the chief sources, and your health officer 
proceeds to find out what you have been 
drinking. If the source of contagion is a 
well or spring, the officer gets 
busy and sees that no one-else 
drinks water from that source 
until it is made safe. But it is 
the experience of most health 
officers that water is polluted 
because of the easy-going meth- 
ods still prevalent in the less pro- 
tected sections. So if the coun- 
try districts value the health and 
lives of farm dwellers, the wells 
and springs should be kept free 
from all contamination which 
might drain into them through 
the soil or from the surface. 





The Practical Nurse 


By HILDA RICHMOND 


The serious shortage of trained 
nurses due to the disinclination 
of young women to spend two or 
more years (on a small salary) in 
learning the nursing profession, 
and the inability of families to 
get domestic help, has led many 
persons into acquaintance with 
the so-called “practical” nurse. 
There are women who are past 
youth and have entered middle 
age who are competent to handle 
certain cases of illness quite as 
well as the nurse who has had 
hospital training; and, as a rule, 
these practical nurses expect fewer privi- 
leges and adapt themselves more readily 
to homes where luxuries are not common, 
than do the professional nurses. 

A practical nurse should never be en- 
gaged to take charge of surgical cases, 
serious injuries, or illnesses requiring ex- 
pert care, Such cases require the best 
skill and the most up-to-date methods of 
treatment. “But in caring for persons 
debilitated by old age, simple accident 
cases, and cases requiring only faithfulness 
and general care, the practical nurse can 
render service which will be as satisfactory 
as that given by the professional nurse, 
while the compensation will average from 
one-third to one-half the amount received 
by the professional. 





Unfortunately, families sometimes make ~ 


the mistake of treating a practical nurse 
as if she were housemaid and nurse com- 


- bined. A faithful nurse will stay by a case 


until the patient is well, even though she 
has housework put upon her, but she will 


never be eager to return to a household - 


where the nurse’s rights are ignored. 
It shows great lack of consideration to 
Continued on page 43 
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I Will Pay $10,000 For 


The Best Thoughts on One of My Problems 


‘*Could I only have music on my 
own terms, whenever I wished the 
ablution and inundation of musical 
waves, that are a bath and a medicine.”’ 


 & 1851, RatpH Watpo Emerson said: 


Emersonspokethethoughts of millions, 
and voiced a need of all humanity. 


It is obvious that the phonographic 
reproduction of music affords the only 
means of providing music of practically 
every variety, wherever and whenever it 
is desired; without this means, even 
those. who live in the great centers of 
music, can hear it only at conventional 
hours—and, then, not always the kind 
of music they most need and desire. 


To make the phono- 


years, indicates that the well known and 
almost incalculable benefits of music can 
be derived, in full measure, from the 
proper use of this new instrument. 


Psychologists, physicians, and other 
scientists appreciate that our object is 
to provide music of the best sort, under 
conditions that will insure the largest 
benefits. The new phonograph, which we 
have developed, is merely the instrumen- 
tality by which I am endeavoring to 
place truly fine music at the command 
of every household. 


A great many people have said that 
they regard this new instrument as the 
best phonograph in existence. While such 

statements are natural- 





graphicreproduction of 
music serve the need 
expressed by Emerson, 
it is necessary that the 
reproduction shall pre- 
serve — undiminished 
and undistorted —the 
true beauties of the 
original music. The 
greatest shortcoming 
of the phonograph has 
been its lack of real- 
ism. It is this short- 
coming which I have 
sought toremove. The 
result is a degree of 
realism in our new 
phonograph, which 
is baffling to even the 
most expert ears, when 
direct comparison is 
made between living 
singers or instrumenta- 


paper. 


prizes. 





Details of Mr. Edison’s 
$10,000.00 
Prize Offer 


can be obtained from the Edison 
dealer in your locality. If you do 
not know him, watch for his ad- 
vertisement in your local news- 
It costs you nothing to 
compete for these prizes. 


If you are not already familiar 
with the New Edison, the Edison 
dealer will afford you every op- 
portunity to become familiar with 
it, and will supply you with all 
necessary literature. 

Allideas must be submitted up- 
on blanks, which the Edison dealer 
will provide, and must be mailed 
prior to September 2nd, 1921, 

You do not have to be a trained 
writer in order to win one of the 
Ideas are what count. 


= ly gratifying to me, l 
find that the impor- 
tance of our work in 
the field of music is 
somewhat obscured by . 
the fact that so many 
people continue to 
think of this new in- 
strument merely as a 
phonograph. They 
may think of it as the 
best phonograph— but 
it still is only a phono- 
graph to them. 

I want a phrase, which 
will emphasize that our 
new instrument isnot a 
mere machine, but that 
itisan instrumentality, 
by which the true 
beauties and the full 
benefits of music can 
be brought into every 
home. 











lists and the reproduc- 
tion or Re-Crearion of — 
their work by our new instrument. 


Were Emerson alive today, I feel that 
our new phonograph would be accepted 
by him as a satisfactory answer to the 
need, which he expressed. At any rate, 
the psychological research work, which 
we have been conducting for nearly two 





The phraseshould not 

contain more than four or five words. I 

want a dignified expression, which will 

clearly distinguish this instrument from 
all other sound reproducing devices. 

I have authorized that $10,000.00 in 

prizes be paid forthe best ideas submitted. 


(Signed) Tuomas A. Epison 
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The Trade Mark known 


ian Every Home 


FARM HoMENEEDS 


) UNIVERSAL 
| BREAD MAKE 


UNIVERSAL Home 
Needs fill a distinct need in 
every farm home. Each 

some task easier and 


= for every cutting purpose. 
Onsale attiegeeforntelingand 
) ony lores 

DoskcendLtgltinsCompentes 
Write to-day for booklet No. 165 





Landers, Frary & Clark 
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O be successful in making ice-cream and 
fruit ices, remember that liquids should 


| have cooled off before being placed in the 
| can and that the proportions of ice and 
| salt for freezing (one part of salt to three 
| parts of ice) should never vary. The salt | 
water must not be drawn off until the | 
| mixture is frozen, for it is after the ice be- 
| gins to melt and brine appears that freez- 


ing takes place. The ice used for freezing 
should be placed in a heavy bag and 
pounded with a wooden mallet until 
broken into convenient sized pieces. The 
handiest implement for packing the ice 
and salt in a freezer is a garden trowel; its 
curving shape fits it for the packing process. 

Clean the can very carefully after using 
and keep it in a dry place where it will not 


rust. Before using the can again, scald | 


thoroughly, no matter how carefully it 


was cleaned before being put away. | 


Empty the tub, rinse and place it where it 
will not dry out and fall to pieces. 
The best ice-cream is made by scalding 


half the cream and dissolving the sugar | 
while the cream is hot. When raw cream | 


is frozen the flavoring is not so prominent, 


the cream has a frozen, snowy taste and is | 


not so smooth and velvety; but raw cream 
swells in making to nearly double the 
original bulk, so that the cheaper creams 
are usually made without scalding. 


Evaporated cream can be used when | 
fresh cream is unavailable, one large-sized | 
can equaling five cupfuls of milk or cream. | 


Plain milk can also be used and has a 
somewhat richer taste if the milk is con- 
verted into junket before being made into 
ice-cream. 


Vanilla ice-cream, which is most gen- 
erally liked, is made thus: Put a pint of 
cream, one-half pound of sugar and two 
inches of vanilla-bean, cut in small pieces, 
into a double boiler. Allow to boil ten 
minutes, stirring constantly. Remove from 
the fire and with a blunt knife scrape into 
the cream the seeds and the soft part. of 
the bean, mix thoroughly with the cream 
and set to cool. If the vanilla-beah is un- 
available, use two tablespoonfuls of 
vanilla extract, added when the cream is 
cool. When quite cold add another pint 
of cream; pour into the can, put on the 
cover, fasten the crank and give it a turn 


to see that all is right. Put in a layer of | 


ice about three inches deep, then a layer 
of salt an inch deep, and continue to al- 
ternate ice and salt to the top of the can; 
turn the crank slowly and steadily until it 
goes pretty hard. If properly packed it 
will take from twenty to twenty-five 
minutes to freeze. 

It is not well to freeze too quickly. When 
the mixture is frozen remove the crank, 
wipe the lid, take it off carefully, so that 
no salt falls into the can, remove the 
dasher and scrape it off and with a wooden 
paddle or mush stick beat steadily for ten 
minutes to make the cream smooth. Put 
on the lid, place a cork in the hole where the 
dasher was, brush the edges of the lid with 
melted fat, which will harden as it chills 
and seal any crevice through which brine 
might enter. Drain off the water in the 
tub, repack in salt and ice, cover with 
paper, and then with a piece of carpet. 

tand away in a cool place an hour or two 
to harden and ripen. These directions 
answer for ice-creams of all flavors. 


Mock bisque ice-cream: One quart 
medium thick cream, one tablespoonful 
of vanilla extract, one teaspoonful of 
almond extract, one cupful of brown 
bread-crumbs, three-quarters of a cupful 
of sugar. 

Seald half the cream, add the sugar, 
allow to cool, then add remaining cream 
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Mellin’s 
Food 


Mellin’s Food, 
prepared with milk, 
provides proper 
nourishment to 
make firm flesh, 
strong limbs and a 
rugged constitution. 
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Send today for a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food 


Mellin’s Food Company 


Boston, Mass. 
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Fashion dictates pleats. Send 
today for our 84-page illustrated 
book and prices on 

Accordion — Knife—Box 


PLEATING 


se ares 
Picot ed; ing, beating’of al 





Get the sample card of brilliant colored 
guaranteed 100% Virgin Wool Yarns Free. 
rite today—get our price before you buy 
—be con it is the finest yarn for hand 
kni mad. now. 


WOOLEN MILLS Est. a 
S. Maia St., Eaton Rapids, M 


virenwoor YARN 


AGENTS oui! QUICK S: SALES wee a ryt aig = 


clothes Se cos ge ye ag pue—yeu can 
samples free. Write Quic 


BESTEVER PRODU PRODUCTS CO., ase Irving Park, CHICAGO 


























- of one lemon added to 


and flavorings. Chill and freeze; when 
the mixture reaches a thick, mushy con- 
sistency, open the freezer and stir mm the 
bread-crumbs. Continue the freezing to 
insure thorough mixing, remove the 
dasher and pack, 

Almond macaroons are used for the 
genuine bisque ice cream, but crumbed 
brown bread makes a satisfactory substi- 
tute. When several flavors are used in 
ice cream, as in the above recipe, allow 
more time for the ripening or bicuding. 


Peach ice-cream is made with five cup- 
fuls of milk, or half milk and half cream 


_ three cupfuls of sugar, six large peaches an 


the juice of one lemon. Pare the peaches, 
mash and mix with the sugar. seit lua 
juice. Seald one-half the quantity of milk, 
cool and mix with the other ingredients, 
then freeze. Three cupfuls of strawberries 
or red raspberries can be substituted for 
the peaches, or a can of crushed Hawaiian 
pineapple can be used. Fruit must be 
thoroughly mashed or crushed, or it will 
freeze into pellets. 


Water-ices are delicious but lack the 
food value found in ice-cream, therefore are 
less desirable for children. In making 
water-ices, boil the sugar and water to- 
gether for just five minutes by the clock, 
and remove the scum while hot, strain 
the sirup through a fine cloth and cool 
before adding the fruit juice. Pack the 
freezer as for ice-cream. Turn the crank 
slowly for a few minutes, then rest five 
minutes, turn slowly again, and rest, etc., 
until the mixture is frozen hard. It takes 
much longer to freeze water-ices than ice- 
cream. When you can turn no longer take 
out the dasher, and beat the water-ice 
well with a paddle. Then repack as with 
ice-cream. 


Orange water-ice: Add to the sirup 
made with one pound of sugar and a pint 
of water, the juice of six oranges and one 
lemon. Boil a few strips of the yellow 
orange rind with the sirup. 


Grape water-ice is excellent and is made 
with one pint of ay ah apes and the juice 
e sirup made with 

one pound of sugar and a pint of water. 


Frozen strawberries: One quart of 
berries mashed with three cupfuls of sugar 
the juice of one large lemon, six cupfuls o 
water. Make a sirup of the sugar and 
water, add the fruit, mix and freeze. 


Frozen cherries require three pints of 
cherries to a pound of sugar and a pint of 
water. Pit and mash the cherries, crack a 
dozen of the pits and rub the kernels to a 

aste, then add the paste to the cherries. 

t this mixture stand one hour. Make a 


' sirup with the sugar and water, strain the 


fruit and add the juice to the sirup. Place 
the mixture in the freezer and partially 
freeze before adding the cherries. 


Black raspberry sherbet: One quart of 
black raspberries, six cupfuls of water, the 
juice of one large lemon and three cupfuls 
of sugar. Let the berries come to a boil in 
half the water, mash through a fine sieve 


' add the sugar, cool, then add remaining 


water and lemon-juice, and freeze. 

Lemon milk sherbet is made with two 

uarts of milk, three cupfuls of sugar and 

e€ juice of four lemons. Scald one quart 
of milk, cool, mix the lemon-juice with the 
sugar, add to the milk and freeze at. once. 
No harm is done if the milk curdles, for 
the mixture always results in a smooth 
sherbet. 
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A Woman =z 
OMAN) Prominent 

Sa $: ‘I have had such remarkable 
YS* success with SUNSET, sav- 

ing things that professional dyers 
have spoiled, that the best dyeing 
firm in Washington has asked me 
not to tell my friends how to de it.’’ 


More and more women are realizing that SUNSET is the 
modern way of home dyeigg; entirely different from the old 
fashioned methods used by their mothers and grandmothers. 
SUNSET, manufactured in our own laboratory, brings into your home the best 
thought and skill of one of the foremost dye experts in this country. The SUNSET 
and cannot be used by any other dye manufacturer. Once you 
use the clean, simple SU NSET Dyes you never will go back to the old time method. 


Ask your Dealer for Sunset—if he has allowed his stock to run down, ge to another 
dealer or send us 15 cents a cake and we will send postpaid whatever co 


Process is paten 


SunsetSoapDyeg =, 


The Real Dye 


Manufactured by NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION, Dept. 50, Mount Vernon, N. Y.—Toronto, Canada 
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\ sacks 
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Fi \ Brand New 
. } 

} \ \\ Formerly Sold 
for $5.00 

ih, Just the thing 





for hiking, trav- 
: eling, camping, 
etc. Great for the Boy Scouts, 


Money Back If Not Satisfied. 
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Khaki 
Coats 


C Parcel 
Post 10c 
y on each 


coat 


4 for $1.00 


Slightly uséd but in 
perfect condition. 


Sizes: 34, 36, 38 only 
The strongést fF 
and best work \# 

coat made.. We 
guarantee satis- 
faction or money returned in full. 


533 Market St., 
e Philadelphia, Pa. 
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We pay $7 a Day 


takin oxdees tet thin Hew Barosene 
( Oil) Lamp. Makes its own 
gas. it kno’ Lowest 














* The Original Heat Powder 
A standard prickly-heat for over 30 years, It 
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Geo. W. Heyer, Mfr., P. @. Box 1192, Houston, Texas 
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REDUCED 


NGERSOLL Watches are now 
on sale at new reduced prices. 


The old reliabfre Ingersoll 
Yankee is reduced to $1.75. 
Sturdy but not clumsy—a thin- 
model watch that will keep re- 
liable time under all conditions 


of usage. 
Was $250 Now $175 





ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
New York Chicago Sam Francisco Montreal 

















Aunt Harriet 
Solves Many Problems 


DO not talk well and never know what . 


to when imtroduced to people, 
Please advise one who —— 2 


You can overcome your diffieulties by ask- 
ing questions yourself, and allowing others to 


ye on the subjects which interest them. 


or instance, ask a mother about her children. ° 


Any housewife could be asked about her 
garden or her canning activities; a teacher 
could be asked about her school, ete. When 
you meet men find out what they are in- 
terested in. Questions about their business, 
their travels or their recreations will always 


while euriosity is resented. to be in- 
terested even if you are not, for unless you 


| are interested im your fellow beings you 


not be a social success. Surely you can say 
to the person who is relating some 

“Oh dear!”’ or ‘‘What did you do then?” 
have met people whose popularity depended 
upon nothing more than the ability to say 
such things at the right timer 

Please tell what is necessary in order to 

an Altractive Woman. 


Lal 


neatness in ou may have all these if 
ou take intelligegt pains. The good health 
he cleanli exercise, Ww. me food, and 


see on visiting 2 menagerie? 15. Whom 
they as cook? 16. Who was her 
man? 17. For what was a 


plumber 2 4 
18. When her husband left home on business ~ 
what were his parting words? 19. What did © 
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The Practical Nurse 


Continued from page 38 


© demand both day and night duty with the 

’ addition, perhaps, of chores having no con- 

nection with the nursing. People who are un- 

accustomed to the care of the sick do not 

> realize how much is demanded of the nurse 

during the night (when patients are usually 

at their worst) and how necessary it is for the 

nurse to have a few hours off duty during 
the day. 

For sensible, cheerful, tactful women of 
twenty-five years and over, possessing health 
and some little experience in taking care of 
the sick, a field is opening just now that 

- promises much. "It is for women who can 
obey the doctor’s orders, who have tact with 
™ sick children or elderly people, who can 
a peor themselves from imposition and not 
© break down in health, who can pick and 
choose their places. Such women enjoy the 
work and receive good wages for almost 
fifty-two weeks in the year. The woman who . 
eoncinenntes —_ , career, should be neat in 
ress, cheerful in disposition, not given to ° j 
gossip, and should be sure that she will be ‘‘T tell you, Dobbin, ae 
equal to ~ tasks which a nurse is called 
upon to perform. Th 
a a There we pe all oe sud. ony Roce e more you eat, - 
' homes where go is served and homes 
* in which.-the food is poor. There are families The more you want 
» who realize that a nurse is a human being, s : 
a ad —_— baa Fm a nurse as a = There is only one Cracker J ack, and it 
chine, and invalids who are exacting as we : 
’ as those who are brave and patient. In fact, bears that Dams: on ete package. It's 
a avery eager 1 how its own ene: and at good, = delicious — you can 
while those of the nursing profession may ; ryw " 
séem somewhat more difficult to solve, the uy it eve ‘ _ : = 
woman who takes up nursing has few expenses Cracker Jack is more than a confection — its 
ped the demands upon her salary are very a food. Those pps kernels" < popeces big 
small. meaty peanuts, all covered with old-fashion 
The family needing the services of a prac- molasses candy, build bone and muscle while 
_ . tical nurse should endeavor to find the very they satisfy the desire for sweets. 


® best woman available for this service, and 
| should pay her promptly and without hag- wenger ay  B ae 


gling. They should also see to it that the 
nurse has her regular hours of absence from Maharo of Crockes are tonne 
the sick-room, provide her with good nourish- 
ing food, a good bed and the heartiest co- 

' operation possible to give. Anything that 

_ helps conserve the health and strength of the 

_ nurse helps the patient and that is the impor- 
tant consideration after all. 

Nor should the family fail to provide . . 
| proper equipment for the sick-room. A America’s Famous Popcorn Confection 
«practical woman will make no unreasonable 

demands; but no one can keep a patient 
comfortable with but a limi supply of 
bed linen, towels, old muslin and flannel, 


j ON 6 @ e 

| Teiwom dippers anda goodly soppy ol All Right, Jim— 

b> resses or ni SHIrts. 4 | Be Right O 99 
: I ut 


| To transfer feathers from one ticking to an- “Half way between his farm and town, and he 
_ Other, rip along one edge of the old “tick”’ can’t get his Ford started. I warned him he’d 
| and leave an opening of corresponding size have trouble with that timer—told him last Sat- 
' on the new covering. Join the edges of the urday night right here_in the shop to put a 
' two coverings, as shown in the illustration, Milwaukee on that bus. 
| nd hang them out of doors’6n a windy day. _ : 
The feathers will gradually work down into That’s what a fellow gets from using one of these 
lower portion, and the transfer can be cheap-John timers. Maybe he saved four bits on it, 
helped along by an occasional beating. When but it has run less than 3,000 miles, and now it’s all 
» all the feathers have been transferred, rip played out. If he’s wise, he’ll quit shopping for 
- the “ticks” apart carefully, pinning together timers right now, and come in for one 
_ the edges of the part containing the feathers of thetic Milwaukece,’”’ 
' 60 that none escape, then overseam the open- ag ae . 
with strong, waxed thread. Your Ford won’t give you any timer 
Sone ie come” Geode ected ae toe 
now. es q " even, 
Z full-powered pulling. 
Ask your hardware dealer or garage man. If 
a rye they don’t stock them order direct from factory. 
uaran ‘0 out- . 
wear any | other Milwaukee Auto Engine & Supply Co., 
mage. Gaaeet _— Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


castings. 
RETAIL Weet of 
arte eee 8 Ht PRICE 92-10 Rocky Mts, 2-29 


MILWAUKEE TIMER¢FORDS 


16,000 Miles 
f) without a Puncture 
smiles, yea orn 
eaeeee 


American Accessories Co., 8- 1634 Cincinnati, 0. 
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Hhincis, lowa, Mis- 
Scuth Dekots, Nebeaske, Ken: 
sas, Oklahoma, Texas. 


E can be o trained, experienced 

salesman, who is now selling to 
farmers. Z 
Or, he may never have sold goods at 
all, but thinks he can, wants to try and 
is willing to learn. 
The position may require some travel- 
ing, though at first we plan to keep the 
salesman near his home. 
Each man will receive special training— 
he will be given every opportunity to 
make good. 
The position is permanent—will pay 
the right man a steadily increasing 
income, and there is promotion. 
The man who owns or has the use of a 
ear, or horse and buggy, will have cer- 
tain advantages. 
Write at once, telling us all about your- 
self, your age, your business experience 
and what you have been earning—be 
explicit. 

Sales Department 


Wilmer Atkinson Company 
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Attractive Designs for Summer Clothes 


beyond doubt the most comfortable 

ginghams, chon waengeee aed 
ys, 

yo tome eg gr Ye gg er 
crépes, have their uses also. Gi 
showing one or two colors i with 
white will wash better than those showing 
a number of colors, for some of the colors 
nes the material a dingy 


ect. 
Ladies’ skirt No. 3257 and waist No. 
3276 make a mg costume when de- 


veloped in 
cuffs and 
in colors to match. The style is suitable 
for any soft silk or cotton fabrics. 

Misses and women will find a 
pretty dress in No. 3592. The dress is 
made of ecru pongee embroidered in heavy 
brown floss. The pattern will do nicely 
for linen, gingham, chambray and Japanese 
crépe as well as for silk. 

gingham in dark blue and white checks 
was chosen for housedress No. 3597, the 
eufis and trimmings are of chambray in a 
harmonizing shade of old blue. ouse- 
dress No. 3617 is in thesli style and the 
ene pictured is made of percale. These 
could be made of chambray, 
Japanese erépe, ripplette, and cotton suit- 
ings as well. 

A bJouse in popular style is pietured in 

No. 3607, pale green Japanese crépe being 


1 exend dite moat comfortable 
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3276. Ladies’ Waist. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, 46 inches bust measure. 

3257. Ladies’ Skirt. 7 sizes = 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, $2, 
34 inches waist measure. 

3598. Girls’ Dress. 3 sizes: 2, 4, 6 years. 

3607. Ladies’ Blouse. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 inches bust measure. 

3531. Child’s Set. 4 sizes:.6 months, 1, 2, 3 years, 

3266. Girls’ Play Dress. 4 sizes: 2, 4 6, 8 yearm 


the material used. The embroidery isdone © 
a finer cotton — 


in white, the tiny frills are of 
finished with a picot edge. Batiste, 


voile, crépe de Chine and satin ‘could also : 


be. used. 


Girls adore the. middy styles and in No. 4 


3619 we have a most pleasing model. The 
skirt could be made of serge, or i, the 


blouse could be made of linene, ¢ yo 
or cotton poplin, or one material could be ~ 


used for the entire suit. 


» A dainty frock is shown in No. 3621, the © 
material being dotted Swiss. The plastron © 
and collar are edged with Val lace and the © 
waist is encircled with a sash of soft ribbon. 


Organdy, batiste, voile or dimity could all 


be used and the frills could be made of E 


footing, or lawn. 


The school or play dress pictured in No. ; 
3595 can be made with the skirt falling ~ 


free or in bloomer effect. Another play 


dress is shown in No. 3266. Both dresses © 
are prettily made of checked gingham with 


trimmings of linene. 


A quaint and pretty dress for little girls 7 


is shown in No. 3598 and is 
flowered voile in a neat pattern. The cuffs 


and the fichu-like collar are made of plain ~ 
y white voile edged with frills. 3 
——- set of garments for very | 
olks is pictured in No. 3531 and im- © 
cludes a dress, sack and eap. The dress ~ 
is made of batiste and is embroidered in — 


A 
little 


outline stitch and French knots. 


*and Small Women’s Dress. 8 si: 
16, 18, 20 years. 
Play Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 


3592, 


3595. 
3617. 


3621. 
3597. 


44, measure. 
3619. Girls’ Middy Dress. 4sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 


In ordering patterns be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted 








The Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents 
postpaid; send coin. Our up-to-date 1921 springand Summer Catalog, containing 550 designs of ladit 
misses’ and children's patterns, and 36 embroidery stitches, will be sent on receipt of 15 cents in ¢0 


Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, West Washington Square, Phila, Pa. 
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A Refrigerator Will. Save 
Both Steps and Food 


ag By MRS. NELL B. NICHOLS 
3 NS. labor-saving device is operated with 
7 less care than the refrigerator. If 
' filled with ice and kept clean it will pre- 
' serve food for several days, no matter how 
warm the weather may be. There is no 
occasion for concern and no extra’ work, 
and the food will be more appetizing if it 
has been kept at a low temperature. 
Three things are essential in caring for 
the refrigerator. It must be kept cool, dry 
and clean, by no means a difficult task. 
Coolness is obtained through thé use of 
ice. When the ice is placed in the box, the 
air about it becomes cold. Since cold air is 
heavier than warm air, the cold air falls 
down about the shelves containing the 
food, absorbing the heat and crowding the 
warm air out. The warm air ascends, 
reaches the ice and becomes cold and heavy, 
when it, descends, and this continual cir- 
culation of the air keeps the food cold. 
When a blanket or paper is wrapped 
around the ice to retar the melting, the 
air is cooled slowly because of the time it 
takes to reach the surface of the ice. The 
slow process of cooling prevents the free 
circulation of hot aa cold air and in- 
terferes with refrigeration. 
The coldest part of the refrigerator is 
the bottom shelf, because the coldest air 


- falls there. For this reason the drinking 


water, butter, cream, milk, and other foods 
requiring a low temperature should be 
placed there. Meat, vegetables and fruits 
ean be placed directly above, while the top 
shelf is reserved for foods having pe 
' odors such as onions, melons, bananas an 
' cheese. If these foods are eRe elsewhere, 

their odors will be absorbed by the milk, 
and other delicately flavored foods; but if 
placed at the top of the refrigerator, the 
warm air takes up these odors and when 
they reach the ice they are carried out of 
_ the refrigerator through the drain-pipe. 

It is unwise to keep food on the ice, for 
not only is the food easily spilled, but it 
absorbs the odors from other foods. Should 

it be necessary to store food in the ice 
chamber, place it in tightly covered bottles 
or dishes, and in order to economize, space 
use utensils having straight sides in prefer- 
ence to those having sloping sides, as they 
can be placed more ‘closely together. 

In attempting to cool the air of the re- 
frigerator, we must not forget that dry air 
is also essential. Food-spoils when micro- 
organisms grow in it and these little or- 
ganisms grow best when the air about them 

| is warm, moist and unclean. If in washing 
» . the refrigerator hot water is used, steam 


' condenses on the walls and keeps the air 
' moist for several days. Poor circulation 


of air will also produce moisture. 

The easiest and most satisfactory way 
of keeping the refrigerator clean, is to wipe 
up every spot with a damp cloth as soon 
as anything is spilled. Once a week a 


| thorough washing can be given, using 


water of average arma to which a 
little baking-soda has been added. A cloth 
dampened in this solution and bake pane 
| dry is used to wipe off the walls and 
_ &helves, which should then be dried with a 
| soft towel. After being washed in this 
| Manner, it is left dry as well as clean. 
s e drain-pipe can be taken out and 
' washed in hot soapy water with a long- 
handled brush. When the ipe has cooled 
_ “off it can be placed back in the refrigerator. 
Should the ice melt before more can be 
_ added, the food should be taken out at 
' Once or it will spoil. When more ice is 
added, better results are obtained if the 
air in the refrigerator is well cooled before 
the food is again placed on the shelves. 
Avoid opening the refrigerator except 
When abso utely ers, ez waking 
& note of the things needed for prepa- 
mn of a meal, most of the food re- 
ed can be taken out of the refrigerator 











“The same folks make those 
shoes that make Hood Tires” 


‘HOUSANDS of men and boys made a discovery last year. 


And you'll never get anything but Hood Wurkshus on them 
again. They say that with Wurkshus it’s just like walking on 
air. And when you consider how they wear and keep their shape, 
and only $2.75 to $4.50 a pair, according to eo ortanes simply 
nothing to it, that’s all. 

The Wurkshu has a rubber tread, like a tire. Canvas lining like a tire, 
with double insoles to keep the feet fresh and cool. 


The uppers are canvas that’s even stronger than the government requires 
for mail bags. And the uppers and soles are put together by being welded 
under steam pressure. What chance is there of its cracking, or breaking or 
peeling? No other rubber-soled shoe is made that way. 


Yes, another thing. The heels aren’t solid. They’re pneumatic. Lift the 
foot and the heel sucks in air; put it down and the air is squeezed out. Every 
step is walking on air all the way. 


One pair worn one day means that every member of the family will 
wear them every day. And when you think how little they cost, it’s a big 
difference in the family shoe bill for the season — isn’t it? 


Most dealers have them in stock; but if your dealer should happen to be 
out, send us $4.50 and we’ ll put a pair in the mail for you right away. 


If yoy’ ve tried a Hood Tire you know what tire satisfaction can be. Try 
the Hood Wurkshu and learn what a world of comfort and wear can be 


built into a shoe. 
HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS CoO,, INC. 
WATERTOWN, MASS. 


Ask any dealer or write us 
_ 





CANVAS FOOTWEAR 








_ -HO@D- WURKSHU 


for every member 


of the family 
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| In the field, on the range, around 
the house—at work or play, in- 
doors or outdoors the Thermo 
Sport Coat is the all wool coat 
for nearly every occasion. 
The fabric is knitted, looks like 
woven cloth, 
For ~ guaranteed all 
wool. Roomy 
gardening | pockets, adjust- 




















motoring able cuff straps. 
hunting Not heavy nor 
baseball bulky. Can be 
traveling worn under 
hiking street coat. 


office or ~ | Roomy as you 
home wear| want it—shaped 






















. Good for yearsof service. Made 
im popular heather mixtures, for 
} men; also worn by women. Sizes 
for boys and girls also. 

Look for the Thermo hanger in 
the neck of the coat. It guar- 
a@ntees you an alf wool sport 
coat. 


Ef your dealer cannot supply you 
Write us. 


Swansdown Knitting Company 
349 Broadway Dept. F New York 


Also Makers o of 
Thermo: 


CUBEAGS® 
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Nuts To Crack 
! By SAMLOYD 
you find op mag in the following 
sentences, the names of five well-known 
in France? 


Will you help me use this money wisely? 
Doctor Delmar nearly saved his leg. 
Foch proved to be wise in every way 

iE lie tasteiee cntiied enseee Wierttiante- 


* Grandpa is never weary of John’s war tales. 
A Puzzle Sum 


Bh a 





tes i ar 
Trading Livestock 
Afarmerandhis good 
wife had been to mar- 
ket, trading ns 
for livestock. 
swapped their 


eir poultry 
on the basis of . 70 chickens for a horse 
and cow, according to the old trading rule of 
valuations, which said: “Five times the value 
of a horse is equal to twelve times the value 
of a eow.”’ They had done a certain amount 
of trading when the wife said: 

“John, let us take as many more horses as 
we have already selected and we shall then 
have but seventeen head ef botlr to feed 
through the winter.”’ 

" think cows pay better,’ replied the 
farmer, “‘and besides, if we do double the num- 
ber of cows.we have picked out, it would 
make nineteen animals in all, and we would 
have just enough chickens to pay for the new 
stock.” 

How many chickens did they take to 
market? 


Making a Flag 
This figure of the Swiss 





fcinee the white cross into view. , 
ANSWERS TQ MAY PUZZLES 


Arithmetical: 
A multiplied by 2 equals 10 
divided by 2 equals 10 
i minus 2 equals 10 
8 plus 2 equals 10 


98 passed it on to messenger 74, leaving his 
debit balance one cent. 74 paid it to 45, 
eg = his balance ong cent. Them 45, 

ving his cent back, again paid another 
thea of his debt to 98, who immediately 
paid 74 in ful!. 74 then squared his account 
with 45. This enabled 45 to settle with 98. 


es. ahonil. this letter go?: That 
was addressed to EMILY UN- 
WOOD D DAYTON, OHIO, deciphered 
o follows: MLE under WOOD, day ton, 
o high O. 
beard: The original sign- 
‘probability, read as follows: 
AUCTION 
SALE 


OF 
BUILDING 
LOTS 


ne a 





Spell out the names of . 
ee 
— her as SY 
nnd. resulting et getters 
soldier 















DETROIT 


The heart of the aute industry is the 
logical place to learn the auto and 
tractor business. 94% of autome- 
biles are made in Detroit 
district; 71% made right in the 
city. The greatest automo- 
tive experts -ere here; 
they helped outline 
our courses 








undorse our 
Packard Motor Car Co. says: ‘““We have no hesitance in 
recommending M. S. A. S. in every particular.” 
Hudson Moter Car Co. 
M.S. A. S. and invite i 
pingille, Service Manager.”’ 
The International Harvester Co. cor tbrant? 
We Teach = " 






























































I have been giving away automobiles for 
so Sent, Secse aca sas 
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~The Country Boy and Girl “ 


New and interesting information for Our Young Folks 





OYS and girls, let’s get down to brass 

tacks and acknowledge we know but 

little about toads. I was told recently 
that a man found seventeen dead and muti- 
lated toads that had been killed by a boy 
as good sport. Think of it! Toads do not 
cause warts, they do no harm, but an im- 
mense amount of good, and it’s time we un- 
derstood them and protected them. 

Toads emerge from their hibernating 
quarters during March or early April. They 
go to ponds or stagnant pools, mate, and in a 
short time long slimy ‘‘ropes”’ of eggs may be 
found in the water. The eggs are nearly 
black in color and rapidly increase in size. 
In two weeks the young tadpoles are clearly 
defined and in three or 
four weeks the eggs hatch. 
By July the young toads 
are fully developed and 
leave the water. They 
hide from the sun, but 
love to get out in the rain, 
and a sudden shower 
makes them appear as if 
by magic. Toads live at 
least ten years and some 
have been known to live 
thirty years. When the 
weather becomes cold the 
seek winter quarters, whic 
are usually placeswhere the 
action of frost won't be felt. 

The real usefulness of the toad is found in 
its service to agriculture by destroying 
noxious insects. They eat only living crea- 
tures. All food is caught ~ the toad’s tongue, 
and this moves at an almost unbelievable 
speed. inety-eight per cent of the toad’s 
food is of animal origin. Its menu varies from 
a thousand-legged worm to the slothful snail. 
An examination of the stomach contents of 
149 toads indicated this percentage ration: 
Ants, nineteen; cutworms, sixteen; thousand- 
legged worm; ten; tent-caterpillars, nine; 
ground-beetles and allies, eight; May-beetles 
and allies, six; wild worm beetles and allies, 
five; weevils; five; miscellaneous caterpillars, 
three; grasshoppers, crickets, three. Insects 
contributing one or two per tent of their food 
elements were spiders, sow-bugs, potato- 
beetles and allies, carrion-beetles, miscel- 


My face is not my fortune 


Why Is a Toad?—2y s.r. winters 


laneous beetles, snails, angleworms, vege- 
table detritus, and gravel. 


An eminent physician who declared that he 


had seen a toad “snap up eighty-six house- 
flies in less than ten minutes,” wasn’t stretch- 
ing the blanket. The ravenous appetite of 
the squatty creature is remarkable. Records 
have been tabulated indicating a discovery 
of seventy-seven thousand-legged 
one stomach, thirty-seven tent-caterpillars in 
another, sixty-five gipsy-moth caterpillars in 
a third, and fifty-five army worms in a fourth. 


worms in 


English gardeners pay as high as $25 a 


hundred for toads for colonizing purposes. 
Why not capitalize the American toad, and 
multiply its kind? Instead of duplicating the 


disreputable record of sev- 
enteen dead and mutilated 
toads, as the result of a 
small boy’ssportsmanship, 
why not provide a breeding 
lace for toads? A shal- 
ow pool having a small 
but constant water supply, 
will answer the purpose. 
Stagnant rather than run- 
ning water is preferable, 
since growths of feedstuffs 
cluster in muddy puddles 
on which tadpoles can 
thrive. A well-known en- 
tomologist, Dr. Ritzema 
Bos, once wrote: “In the. 


research garden of the Rowen entomological 
laboratory the snails were entirely exter- 
minated in 1891 as a result of introducing 
100 toads and ninety frogs.” 


The toad is subject to the immutable law 


of ‘“‘the survival of the fittest.” It suffers 
from both natural and unnatural enemies. 
Hawks, owls, crows, snakes and skunks take 
a large toll yearly. The marsh-hawk kills 
many of them during the spawning season, 
while hens, ducks, geese and Guinea-fowls feed 
on young toads as they migrate from the 
breeding pools. Lawn-mowers work terrible 
slaughter among them. 


The toad’s worth is an established fact. 


International laws protect our migratory 
birds because they are of worth to mankind. 
Why not place safeguards around this in- 
offensive, lowly creature, who is a friend to all? 





Mother 


Boys and girls, don’t you think it would be a 
good idea to try to make mother's lot a little 
more pleasant? Why not plant a few flowers 
outside the kitchen ‘windows so that their 


3 fragrance will refresh her during the hard 


4work-a-day tasks? Nothing can equal flowers 


- as emblems of love. Mother will appreciate 


their message quicker than’ anything else. 
Then, wouldn’t it be nice to keep the grass 


: ' around the farmhouse neatly trimmed so 


that in the evenings, when mother comes out 

to her rocking-chair, she will find the sur- 

roundings good to look at. These little acts 

of love seem very small, but to mother they 

will appear very big indeed. Your mother was 

your first love. Show that you love her still. 
ee 


Why Boys Should Farm ° 


Farming is one of the most healthful oecupa- 
tions in the world, and th is essential. 
The farmer is in the class of independent 


'- People. He always has a plentiful supply of 


perfect food, the fresh air envelops him 


_ country joys surround him, he has all the 
' eonveniences of his city cousin—the electric 


pete. the pressure water, the mail delivery. 
is automobile takes him to distant places 


the lives of Washington, Lincoln, Garfield, 
ames J. Hill, the great railroad magnate, 
hd of Cyrus McCormick, the inventor of the 
Teaper. All down the list of noted men we 
ind the farm boy. ‘ 
The farm is an ideal place for boys and 
tls. I don’t believe any boy will ever forget 
‘odor of the mint that grew by the spring 
re he used to kneel and drink, nor will he 
forget the old swimrhing hole, and a hundred 
r joys that only the farmer boy knows. 


ttm 


“God made the country, and man made the 
town.” The average person can lead a sweeter 
life in the country than he can in the city. 


When my life’s book is about to be closed, 
*I hope to look back with calm repose 

To an honest life spent tilling the soil, 
And mankind benefited by my toil. 
Vermont. Carl M. WrightZ2>. 
(The above is a prize letter from one of 


our Wideawakes.— Editor.) 


> 


foo 
| For the Youthful Orator To Recite at School | 


Ma’s Chocolate Cake 


My ma can do most anything, 

Bake, and sew, and paint, and sing. 
But oh! her cookin’ takes your eye, 
And people praise it to the sky. 

And when she asks, ‘‘What shall I bake?” 
I answer quick, “‘A chocolate cake!” 








Her pastry sure is famous, boy! 

And when you eat, it gives you joy. . 
Her lemon pie with thick meringue, 
And little cakes with spicy tang— 
But when she asks: ““What shall I bake?’’ 
I answer quick, “‘A chocolate cake!” 


A stranger, tasting, smacks his lips just 
And “then ype murmurs, “Some grand 
‘For it ain’t the fillin’ that makes her 
Si a a Ta 


I answer quick, ‘“‘A chocolate cake!” . 
Massachusetts. Esther R. Sikes 





(This was written by one of our girls.) + 





“Hasslers” without 
changing your Ford 


OTHING compli- 
N cated about Hassler 
Shock Absorbers. 
Nothing to change about 
the car! Any garage man 
can apply 5 
quickly—correctly! Hass- 
lers will be put on without 
changing a single part. 
Think of such slight in- 
convenience—and such a 
small expense—securing for 
you a saving of one-third of 
your tire and up-keep ex- 
pense, that will make your 
_car last one-third longer! 
They protect the car against 
the destructive bumps and 
shocks—they eliminate vi- 
bration. 


Try Hassler Shock Ab- 
sorbers—at our risk—for 10 
days. You can get them for 
any Ford model—and also 
the 1-ton Truck. Write us if 
you do not know our dealer. 





This illustrates the model 
of Hasslers now made 
‘or the Dodge Brothers 
Car. They gwe luxurious 
comfort and smart ap- 
pearance. Ask your 
Dodge dealer about them, 











ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 
1451 Naomi St. : 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Robert H. Hassler, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 














Make spare 
fime bring 
extra Money 


Be the Cs cage nar of one of the 
South’s leading manufacturers of beau- 
tiful monuments. Just to show our 
handsomely illustrated a, of mag- 
nificent designs in Georgia Marble or 
Elberton Blue Granite and quote our 
money saving prices will help you make 
many easy sales to people in your sec- 
tion in your spare time. 

A South Carolina farmer, in his 
spare time, made $2000 during 1920 
A Florida truck grower made $220 
An Arkansas nurseryman made $1750. 
Many others with no experience, usi 
only spare time, did equally as we 
and so can YOU. 


Our monuments and memorials are 
famous fer beauty, impressive architec- 
tural dignity and everlasting endurance. 
They. are easy to get orders fo Our 
work is honorable, digui 
profitable to our representatives, 

Write at once and get full particu 
lars about being our representative in 
your section. We offer you a rare op- 
portunity to turn: your spare time to 
profitable use. No investment required. 


COGGINS MARBLE CO. 


85 B Main St., Canton, Ga 











aley-t: 


amar pete pn 
3 “sway; save tires 
ak Geaens with Ford _ 
mot against them. The “Thi 
Spring” checks the rebound. Mod- 
erate in price. 

Write for Booklet B. 


BURPEE-JOHNSON Co. 


IN DIAN APOLIS, U.S.A. 
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SHOCK ABSORBERS 
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Rock City Clan of Wideawakes, Arthur 
M. Weimer <&, Chieftain 


How I Made Money 


E want to know how our Wideawakes 

made money last year and will give $1 
foPevery letter we can use. Send in your plan 
before July 10, in as few words as possible. 
We certainly are wing, for 40,897 have 
now signed our pledge and we have 580 clans 
listed. Keep up the good work. 

Read carefully the article below. about 
forest fires. The Department of Agriculture 
wants our Wideawakes to help in preventing 
fires. We know they will doit. Greetings to 
all. Chas. P. Shoffner Qs, 

Brotherhood Chieftain. 


The Damage Done by Forest Fires 
By A. F. POTTER 


Every forest fire, no matter how small, does 
real and serious harm to the woods. The 
little blazes which pass over the ground 
lightly, apparently burning rag By leaves 
and trash, are hot enough to kill the tiny 
ing trees which have newly started into 

life. If the trees are of the broadleaf or hard- 
wood , they may recover and sprout up 
again; if they are of the conifer or evergreen 
type, they are more tender than grass and are 
almost sure to be wiped out completely. 

Then, too, these little fires may at any 
time grow into big ones. A small pile of 
trash near a decaying log or stump may start 
its ey structure to smoulderitg for days 
and days until a high wind springs up and 
starts a real forest fire, with every chance of 
doing serious damage. In the country al 
both sides of the Potomac river, in Maryla 
and Virginia near the city of Washington, 
this past spring, small fires were burning 
almost everywhere, but no one. paid any. 
attention to them. nly heavy winds 
sprang up; the fires were fanned into fierce 
blazes; fenees, ns, and even houses were 
destroyed, and the newspapers reported loss 
of humaza life. é 

This was tically a repetition om a 
minor stale of the case of Chi Minn., 
a town which was wiped out by fire in the fall 
of 1908. For more than a month small fires 
had been smouldering. round about. im the 
logging waste left in the woods. Noone 
seemed to care, although a little work would 
have made the place safe. The winds came 
and between sunrise and sunset Chisholm 
was in ashes. 





The Wideawakes 
Motto: Plow a Straight Farrow 
Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the write name and 

send to us, your name will be 

the button and folder will be 

sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now num- 
ber 40,897; 580 clans have been formed. 
Certificate printed in two 





SN’T it the truth that an’extra 
. $5 or $10, or even an extra $1 
bill, always comes im handy ? 


ND isn’t it interesting to think that 

, § merely talking to your friends 
and their friends, merely going visiting 
other good farm folks in your spare 
time, merely picking up your phone, 
or writing = postal or letter oecasion- 
ally, you may fill your poeketbook 
with those extra five, or ten, or ome~ 
dollar bills, as easy as not? 


'PHERE is a place open in your locality 
for a Farm Journal representative. 
It is yours for the asking. You may 
choose your own hours and your own 
eg We even give you personal 
elp. 
END for our special offer. This will 
tell you all about our proposition, 
and enable you to start right away, 
earning extra spending money without 
= penny of expense to yourself, 
ut— 


WRITE to-day, or some one else in 
pe neighborhood will get im ahead 
of you. 


The farm Journal 


100 Washington Square Philadelphia 











to any other f 
greater carrying capacity for electricity. 








P 
colors, with gold seal attached, 10 cents. 





DAYS FREE Sun, 


SIX ; 
To PAY = 








OTTAWA 
1 0-P Pulle 23 H-P. $3950 PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 


_ The Wideawakes, and promise to play 
| fair, to lend a helping hand, to believe 


in farming, and to have a brotherly love 
| for farm boys everywhere. 


























t 
Your Buildings 
Against Lightning 
Don’t take chances 
with property and life. Prevent 


lightning damage by equipping your 
home, barn and outbuildings with 


SECURITY 


WATER GROUND LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS 
Only lightning protection system 
whose rods always have a perma- 
nently moist grounding. Made of 
99.8% pure Lake Superior Copper. 
Endorsed by National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and many State 
Insurance Exchanges. 

It’s easier to prevent fire than to 

stop it after lightning has struck. 

Write for Booklet Telling How. 


SECURITY LIGHTNING ROD CoO, 
514 Pine St., Burlington, Wis. 














Reo” Cluster Metal Shing! 
. ad nen, San Painted or Galva: 
a allboard, Paints, ete., direet to you 
t -Bottom Factory Prices. Positively greatest 
offer ever made. 


‘th 
Edwards Reo” Metal Shingles 
or Tears. ‘Guaranteed Yet, fre, rust, lightaing proof 


Samples & 


601-651 Pike St, Olneinnati, 0, Roofing Rook 
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Haywood's Tire $ 
with £1000 ond : 


000 ve 
all walks of life — without 
road to success. 
ime start YOU. Write today. M. Haywood, Pres. 


PATENTS tira" 
Send for our free book of Patent Information 


Beale & Park $b’ "natal: 
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Bathing for Beauty and 
for Health 


body is more noticeable in summer than in 
winter, therefore, the person who neglects his 
or her bath is not an attractive hot weather 
companion. ; 

Where running water is available, the tub 
bath is easily accomplished; but in homes 
where the fully appointed bathroom is one 
of the things the future is to bring, portable 
bathtubs can be used or the sponge bath will 
have to serve. It is sometimes possible to 
rig up a shower-bath in an outside shed, but 
a shower-bath seems to be more popular with 
boys than with girls. 

A bath serves several purposes, for not only 
does it cleanse the surface of the skin, but it 
facilitates the removal of dead cuticle and 
opens the pores, allowing many impurities to 
escape. Because of this, I prefer the hot tub 
bath to be taken at night when free perspira~ 
tion is allowed to follow. The daytime bath 
is usually a hurried affair, followed by the 
use of talcum powder in order to check per- 
spiration, thus clogging up the pores and de- 
feating one purpose of the bath. 

On the othe? hand, sponging the body with 
lukewarm water has a cooling effect, and is 
very refreshing on a warm day. Such a bath 
can well become a part of the afternoon toilet 
and can be followed by a liberal use of taleum 
powder in order to check the perspiration 
which would be so uncomfortable an ac- 
companiment to an afternoon or evening 
toilet. Choose a powder having a delicate 
scent, as heavy perfumes are unpleasant at 
all times and especially so in warm weather. 
A few drops of violet toilet water added to 
the water in which the face, neck and arms 
are rinsed is also most refreshing. 

Perspiration which is especially offensive 
in odor is a trial to which no one need be sub- 
jected. Innumerable and satisfactory reme- 
dies for the correction of such odors have been 

laced on the market, while mild cases can 
relieved by rubbing a pinch of bi-car- 
bonate of soda in the armpits. 

A little book of powder leaves. shduld be 
tucked into every girl’s pocketbook. The 
leaves are of tissue paper, measuring 2 x 234 
inches and adhering to these leaves you will 
find sufficient powder to take the ‘‘shine”’ 
and oil from the face. The advantage of 
carrying powder in this way is that it does 
not.spill and can be applied with or without 
amirror. Rubbing the face with one of these 
powder leaves really improves the appearance, 
which can not be said of powder when it is put 
on in such quantities as to resemble a mask. 

Girls under twenty-one years of age may 
consult the Proper Care Editor, The Farm 
Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa., about any of their beauty problems. 
Enclose a stamp for reply. 


How Plants Breathe 
By DOROTHY ARNO BALDWIN 


One would never think in looking at a plant 
that it is constantly breathing as you and I 
are, but it is, and its breathing takes place in 
very much the same way. 
During the summer season trees and other 
lants breathe principally through their 
eaves, which for this reason have been called 
the lungs of the plant.“ In the under sides 
of the leaves. are little openings, so tiny 
that they can only be seen through a strong 
microscope. It is said that an apple leaf has 
100,000 of these tiny openings to a square 


I DIFFERENCE as to the care of one’s 


inch. ‘Through these little holes oxygen is | 


taken in from the atmosphere, just as our 
lungs take in oxygen, and the tree would die 
without it, just as we would. 

At night the “‘lungs”’ of the tree give off the 


‘ same gas that is given off night and day by 


our lungs. That i#why it is not a good plan 
to keep flowers or plants in our sleeping 
rooms. In the daytime plants need this 
earbon dioxide that is so poisonous to our 
lungs, to help their leaves in the manufac- 
ture of plant-food. So, instead of giving off 
this poisonous gas they absorb all they can 
of it, thus purifying the air for us to breathe. 

Trees also breathe through porous places 
in their bark, which we can easily see on any 
twig as little light-colored dots and dashes. 
Of course they can not get nearly so much 
air in this way as they can by the aid of 
their leaves, but it is‘enough to keep them 
alive through their long winter's rest. 
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Paint Your Car 
with Murphy 


Da-cote 


Two hours of fun! 


Does your car Jook her value? Suppose 
someone had her on sale? Would her ap- 
pearance influence you to buy? Could you 
sell her for what she’s worth? 

If she’s a good car, why not make her 
look the part? You can do it in a couple of 
hours with Murphy Da-cote Motor Car 
Enamel—just as a million men have done 
it before you. 

The hardest part is to give her a good 
washing. Get her thoroughly clean. Then 

ry open a can of Da-cote and—paint! 
Notice how Da-cote flows like rich cream 
—how smoothly it covers the surface—how 
all brush marks and laps disappear after 
each stroke, leaving a surface smooth as 
satin. 

Two hours of fun and you'll be finished. 
Then lock her up to dry over night. Next 
morning show the folks a car— sparkling 
with that brilliant show-room look and 
hard as glass. 

Da-cote means—“A coat today—dry to 
morrow.” Murphy means the finest var- 
nish that’s made. 

And as to color you can get almost an 
combination, for Da-cote comes in black 
and white and ten popular shades. Send 
us a postal for color card and name of 
nearest dealer. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


Newark Cu1caco 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal 
Canadian Associate 
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Boys! Boys! Girls, Too! 


Many Prizes Given Away 
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This puzale is a sure winner—everyone who 
joie the Club wins a prize It’s not: hard 
it @ question of how well you can 





spell, The idea of the © is to make as 
many words as bie out of the letters 
used in the * & few of 


word 
the words are, black, ask, it, sat, sit, etc. 
Do not use more letters in the 
Rag oe ~ aoe that yo . Just 

r examp cause ° ust crazy 
“L's” and there is only one “L” fr “Biack- a. tohiok rea, 
smith.” Only werds that can be found in the 
Webster's International count, = 
The puztie looks easy and sim if you. § te the word ie oe 
can make 5 or 10 words, send your fist = signee 
at°ogee. The person winning first prize may twetve 
not have more than that many. 


are the largest magazin publishers in nd are conduct- 

OFFER ¥ this big “Everybody Win f Word building contest in connection with 
a in ‘uetery and advertising campaign, whereby will give away Li grand 
les and full particulars as to he’ become 
















for fun,, %. hew many wo 
we join The Club. To the Club Member having the mest votes at close of tite 
we will give the Culver Racer Automobile, first prize valued at .00; to the 


If there should be 2 tle between twe er more Club 






































8 a highest Club Member, we will give the Sh nd Dan, second prize 
v at $300.00; and se on until we have awarded fifteen . : 

very new Club Member this moath also receives @ Filled Signet 
Ring and . Prompteess It’s easy— 
yew can do it in a few Anyone enter this b and there never 


a better offer made,. especialy : beys and girls: Every 
or th a ene ~ Ray Le 
mber will receive prize tici fe.. Get an early start—send in your lint of words BODAT. 


Topeka, Karn. | 











o Keep Birds from Fruit Trees 














pone: 


IRDS in the spring are fruit my 
Since much of their natural wild food 
destroyed, they turn to the cultivated. 


inches long. . 

To support this bell-ringing 
@ base six inehes wide by t 
long. Upom this base 
eight inches high are fastened by 
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Liberty Bell Bird Club Quiz — 
1. What is the meaning of passerine? 2. Avis? 
3. Avifauna? 4. Camda? & Covey? 6 3 
Chateh? 7. Diurnal?“ 8. Aerie? 9. Habitat? 
10. Raptorial? - hes 





alone incubates. 9. Set camera near nest, 
carefully held branches aside, direct: rays of 
sun by using a hand-mirror and snap. 
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The tumblebug that rolls the ball 
Along the path no doubt 

Supposes that the heaven may fall 
And all the stars.go out 

If he should cease to roll away— 

He only sees his lump of clay. 

There’s many a man who, in his pride, 
Thinks all the wheels would stop 

If he should some day step aside, 
Permitting things to drop; 

The man who thinks he does it all 

Is like the bug behind the ball. 


AMPBLACK or tar stains: Saturate with 
kerosene. Wash with soap and water. 


Angora goat breeders offered $1,000 in 
premiums at the Del Rio Fair, Texas, 
recently, in addition to the prizes offered 
by the fair association. 


Chocolate or grease stains: Wash with 
soap and cold water, to which borax or 
ammonia is added. Soften old grease 
spots with turpentine or lard before 
washing. 


Rancid butter can be sweetened by wash- 
ing in lime-water and rinsing in clear, cold 
water or by soaking in water to which a 
handful of bicarbonate of soda has been 
added. Then wash in sweet milk. Butter 
will remain fresh longer if put in a crock 
containing charcoal. Mrs. C. J.Grimes: 


The loan I received through the Farm 
Land Bank was a great help to me, as 
it gave me a chance to own a good, large 
farm. If I had not received the loan, I 
could scarcely have purchased a farm half 
the size of the one I now have, and a farm 
smaller than the one I own —e ae 


' been unprofitable to me. 


Give us, O give us, the man who sings 
He will do more in the same 
time, he will do it better, he will persevere 
longer. Wondrous is the strength of cheer- 
fulness, altogether past calculation - 
powers of endurance. Efforts, to be 
manently useful, must be uniformly sat 
ous, a spirit all sunshine, graceful from 
very gladness, beautiful because bright. 


A new method of making phosphate fer- 
tilizers has been worked out te the Bureau 
of Soils, Department of Agriculture. Mix- 
, tures of phosphate rock, sand and coke are 
heated to a smelting temperature in a 
furnace. This new method, it is predicted, 
will provide cheaper fertilizers. If so, Our 
Folks will be 100 per cent for development 
of the new method. We would like to try 
some of the new fertilizers on that Ex- 


' * perimental Farm. 


The butcher grumbled angrily to himself 
as he put up the ten-cent meat order. 
“Cheap skate,” he muttered, “if she ever 
let loose of a dollar—” 

Just then a small boy burst excitedly 
in the door. 

“Hey, ” he shouted, “are 
mama’s order of cat meat? 

“Yeah,” replied the butcher, ‘ 
» gotta say is—” 

: “Unwrap it right away,’ ’ announced the 
a p.DPy- “Kitty’s caught a mouse.’ 
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Rural American $1000%Puzzie 










100 “POINTS” GIVEN FOR C 


> is . possie showing 





IN GOLD. You will not be 
asked to subscribe to the 
Rural American in acderee 
win. THERE ARE NO 

THER REQUIREMENTS 
THAN THOSE STATED IN 
THIS ANNOUNCEMENT. 
We have given over 100 
Autos. You may be the 
next “lucky” winner. 


will win the Maxwell or 


Saly'3 30th, 1921. 
your nam address in u right-han 
else on that sheet. Mail your answer A 
$1,000 or Maxwell. 





S50 “POINTS” WINS MAXWELL OR vena 


es will be se! 
The fin ral 25 “points” will be 
award —. to the best hand- 
writing oe: Neatest style “6 — punctuation (5) of 
answers received. 


an auto. Ex 
amapler N No. Sis‘ oe solve all fiv of auto puzz' 
If you can SietHeadlight”. wen 100 *" “Points. i yin ono gain 25 'mor more le correc Fe a a 
of an aut ted tn * your answer, that is, by proving that be have owe a 
auto represen the Rural Aneeer tof five ve people, Sampl 
the puzzle may wina 98 809 soon a8 we, receive 
new 1921 Maxwell or $1000 inde pendent Jud Judges accordi 


Th le answer gai Points,”’ which is the maximum, 

win the re fl, nok Second highest will win Diamond 
Ring, ete., down list of 25 Grand Prizes. In case o 
ze both winners will receive prize same as tied for. Contest closes 


TICEs “Write your solution on one one side of @ sheet of paper, 


Address your Sabetion 0 


Porzes Esirer, THE RURAL AmeRican 
ews Bidg., Minneapolis, M 







ORRECT ANSWER 


a copy 


tie for any 





er. Write nothing 
1 ONCE—you may win 








Check off at the right the use that most interests you and 
I will send you my booklet and personal aivice. 


The Natural Body Brace 


overcomes WEAKNESS and Ngee = ailments of men 
restful reed catart henitn ehamath mall antihs to" 
res re’ com: th, stre 4 ility 
things. IT HAS HELPED NEARLY 200 
“Helped oat atrocious 

Read what WSEFS SAY pains nd overcame perma. 
nently a spinal curvature. Lifted me p' stealer. SS. of 
darkest depths of pemorng atts after pores tice had 
“*Gives one an upright, pe! I wore it. = ct. 
boa an ro c back—it certainly ac accomplished its fa perpese.., - 

a dress.’ orth all the money in the world.’ 


: at my expense. Write 
Wear It: 30 Days ‘Frio pak Apes lhe 
my booklet. Check pote atright. 1 will at once write you 
my personal advice and give you our liberal proposition. 


HOWARD C. RAS! President. Hotere) Body Body Brace Co. 








Do You Need This Help? 





[] Weak back 

C) Better figure 

[] Pregnancy 

(] Round-shoulders 
C) Rupture 

(_} Constipation 

{_] Nervousness 

{_] Enlarged abdomen 
) Weak lungs 

{_] Stomach trouble 
) Misplaced organs 
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alphabet are numbered: 
t are the four words? Can you 

answer quick. Surely 

no money, I have alr 


Everyone who answers this can have a 


do. Everybody wins. Someone gets 


Do You Want It 


FORD WILLSON, 141 W. Ohio 





REIT 

is 5 SOLVE this puzzle, win Ford Auto votes free. The letters of the 
A is 1, B is 2, and so on. The 
little squares to the left re epresent four words. (20 is the letter**T”’.) 


ou want this fine, new Ford auto. 
y given many antos. You can own aQauto. 


SEND ANSWER TO-DAY 


We not only give this Ford auto, but hundreds of dollars'in cash and scores of other 
valuable prizes. Bicycles, Guns, Watches, Talking Machines; something for everybody. 
rize, There are no losers. Nothing difficult to 
is new, latest model Ford Auto free. 
starter and lights. Do Gait tees want hag Write — and be first. 





ures in the 


work it out? If so, send your 
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Dept. 1225, Chicago, Ill. 











BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK RF 













Reduces Bursal Eulargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Soreness 

from Bruises or Strains; stops 
Spavin Lameness, allays pain. Does 
not blister, remove the hair, or lay 
up the horse. $2.50 a bottle at 
druggists or delivered. Book 1 R free. . 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Are your pores enlarged or clogged 
with waste matter? Is yourskin rough, 
unusually oily, blotched, or red? Don't 
negiect the treatment of these defects 
when Resinol Ointment and Resinol 
Soap usually overcome such troubles 
quickly and easil,. Resinol Ointment 
soothes and heals the skin while Resi- 
nol Soap cleanses and refreshes it, 


‘Try them and see. At all druggists. 


RESINOL 
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GALL CUR 


BICKMO 


ointment into teat and 
away all excess with a 
Teats healed and sof 














THE FARM JOURNAL 





PELL the The with a capital “T.” There 

are lots of farm journals, but only one 
that is The Farm Journal, that is why you 
should always put the “The” before the 
name and spell it with a capital ‘‘T,”’ like 
this, The Farm Journal. 


ce te od 
A Backer 
A man here had a balky horse that wouldn’t 
pull a pound. but would back the load 
anywhere. The owner unhitched.the horse 
and put him in the shafts with his head facing 
the load. He said, “get up!’’ and the horse 
backed the load up the hill without any 
trouble, Walter Ashman, Mass. 


~~ 


Biddy Does Her Duty 


When we moved last March, we captured two 
of our hens, tied their legs and put them in a 
r-covered basket. In the train, my 
rother lifted the paper and the noise that 
eame from that basket started every -one in 
the car giggling. 

When we arrived at the house, I set the 
basket on the floor. Tiny jumped out, hob- 
bled to the center of the floor and laid an egg. 
She then looked at us as much as to say, ‘“‘My 
duty is done,” and hobbled back to «the 
basket. Mabel E. Schultze, Pa. 


oo 


Johnnie’s Essay on the Peacock 
The peacock is a bird. The peacock is not a 
bird of pray. The peacock is a vain bird. 
Girls are vain, It is very wicked to be vain. 


7 The peacock is not like the ostrich. It wears 


its own feathers itself. The ostrich does not. 
Girls do not always wear their own hair 
themselves. The peacock is not like the 
euckoo. It lays its own eggs itself. The 
“ ee tk is a bird. The tail of 

peacock is a s tail of a pea- 
eock is very vain. The tail of a peacock is 
dreadful useful. The tail of . So is 
made into fans. There’s a ul lot of 
different kinds of fans. There’s baseball 
fans, movie fans, fan tans, fan dangoes, fan 
ciers, fan tails, and fans to fan with, but as 
for me give me an automobile! 


oe 
A June bug married an angleworm; 
An accident cut her in two. 
They charged the bug with bigamy: 
Now what could the poor thing do? 
Punch Bowl. 


World’s Biggest Farmer Boy 
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Thisis Ting-U- Manchurian farmer boy, 
rey ie ee 












orlameness He | 


Lameness neglected 
often becomes serious 
and permanent and the 
longer you delay the 
more difficult the re« 
covery. 

Promptly treated with Ab- 
sorbine, Jr. the joints and 
muscles soon lose their 
soreness and stiffness. 


cAbsorbine, Jr. is made of 
herbs and is non- poison- 
ous—safe and pleasant 
to use, 
$1.25 a bottle 
at most druggists’ 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
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ngsorpads. <= — 
Has automatic Air . 
Cushions. Binds and “#% 











*‘I hear you. I can hear now as 
well as anybody. wit’ With 
THE MORLEY PHONE. 
I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are in- 
visible. I would not know 
them in, myself, only 
that I hear all 4 
‘The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are tothe eyes. In-- 
visible, comfortable, 
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undred thousand 
sold. Write for booklet and testimonials, 
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oi | bad 


. | time he acted asa 


© into them. 


reuse? 


' These pests are hard 


of German prisoners 
back from the front-line trenches, and 
— all such by his huge size and enormous 


3 othaath. Wang is seven feet four inches 
_ high in his stocking-feet. He has gone back 
' to China to work on the farm. 


Francis Dickie. 
°O-°@> 


Some Potato! 

















’ This sweet potato weighed thirty-six and one- 


half pounds and grew in a garden in St. Cloud, 


_ “the Wonder City” of Florida. “Sweet pota- 


toes are’s from slips-and are planted 
in May. They grow through the hot months 
and are ready for market in October. They 
are not stored here but are left in the ground 
and taken out as needed. Ruth Raymond. 


The Potato Was Up-to-Date 


e In digging potatoes, we found one! 'potato 


with a pair of spectacles around it. The 
spectacles had been lost and the potato grew 
I have often seen potatoes with 
eyes, but never knew they used glasses. 
Leroy Burkholder. 


What Is Good ? 


‘What is the real good?” 
I ask in musing mood. 


“Order,” said the law court; 
“Knowledge,” said the school; 
‘‘Truth,”’ said the wise man; 
“Pleasure, ”” said the fool; 
**Love,” said a maiden; 
‘‘Beauty,” said the page; 
‘‘Freedom,”’ said the dreamer; 
‘Home,’ said the sage; 
‘‘Fame,”’ said the soldier; 
““Equity,’’ the Seer. 
Spake my heart full sadly, 
‘The answer is not here.”’ 
Then within my bosom 

Softly this I heard: 
“Each heart holds the secret; 

Kindness.is the word.” 

John Boyle O' Reilly. 
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Grasshoppers Are Ravenous 


Every year grasshoppers devastate our fields 
to a greater or less extent. Writing to the 
National Geographic Society, David Fair- 
child says: 

“The young king grasshopper is probably 
twenty days old, and its wings have not 
developed, but it can jump a hundred times 
its length, whereas man can scarcely cover 
three times his length at a leap. When its 
Wings grow and its internal air-sacs fill with 
air it can sail away for miles. . One repre- 
Sentative of this great family can sail for a 
thousand miles before the wind, and they go 
in such numbers that they make a cloud 2,000 


= square miles in extent. 


“Its great front lip hides a pair of jaws as 
effective as a hay-chopper, and it has an 
appetite as voracious as that_of a hippo- 
Potamus. This voraciousness and these Jaws 


' are what have made several of its relatives 
Bs the plague of mankind. 


They multiply in 
uch numbers as to baffle all calculation, and 
living green thing for thousands of 


‘square miles disappears down their throats, 


Weaving the country they infest desolate.”’ 
to control and 
ntists are now studying this problem. 
isoned bait seems to be the best means of 
The Farm 


Swat the fly on the ay. 
And swat it on the w 

And swat the fly before 
The fly flies at all. 





Save up to $2, 000! 


Buy your home at wholesale. Our prices % lower 
than ayear ago. Today’s figures save $500 to i id 
All alae faction complete Soap _ —— 
hest and seemed wien | 


Ready-Cut m 
one in thie eine ae TIE ene and up agen, & 
costs. No waste cae. | igmabe: = 
Cut desi red, Write led, ae vat bi Dow nae 
oo w e 
ngs Bay Be By ree ear, paint, roofing hardware, = 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 


ESTAGLISGHEOD 1666 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
7314 Gordon Street Davenport, Iowa 


RATE | 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
7314 Gordon Street 
Davenport, Iowa 


State here wane intend 
building, an send you 
catalog, 




















ad, A PAPEC for less money than +" 
Ds most any cutter made! It’s 
ly fact—and all because Papec is anes 


liked and biggest-selling. 


- big production—low 
cost to us, low buying price to you. Then, from 
lower price, we made a big cut 


" sikace Men 


e Much 


our already 
with utter dis 


does not fall be 


guarantee that poo’ Papec Cutter soill ed 

and elevate more ensilage with 

power than any other blower ouster. ne 
Send for catalog today—no obligation 


Tell us what power you have, size of silo, etc. Ask for 
prices f, o. b. nearest of our 36 distributing houses, 


=e. 


suoreMme with men who 


Papec Machine Co. 


material. This gives you right now a price you 
can pay. You know there is only one Papec— 


the one x0 u’ve seen advertised nationally for 
owe | hd ere a years—the one on which we give you — 
protection with this wonderful guarantee 
“‘We guarantee any Papec Cutter to th 
and_ blow pon pe perpendicularly to 


the height of any silo 
ed the speed sed, of the veuttong wheel 


his means 
manufacturing 


of what we paid for 1921 


00 Fr. Pp. Mm 


102 Main St.  Shortsville, N. Y. 











Suuilliien Cement 


A red- lier—a 100% perf. urpose 
PEA ge ny oJ n= 
ten a pn bag agit Th 
leather shoes, hot water battles” ete, No other 
cement like it. 


‘ Dae Auto Owner 


i Poni 


Mer yet 
esate Wanted 2 oe 
Sgt eat ae gl 
terms. ‘opportunity for men ng 

time. Address’ 
JOHN C. LITTLE, Distributor, 
230 K.P. Block, Des Moines, Iowa 


Save Fruit---Make Money 


with the = 0-8 Com more Deter, Can be 











AUTO. OWNERS 


WANTED! 


To introduce one of the best 
automobile tires in the 
world. Made. under our 
Internal Hydraulic 
Expansion Process 
that enables us to sell our 
tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


against Blow-Out — Stone- 
Bruise—Rim-Cut. 

We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 





FREE TIRES for YOUR OWN CAR 


to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


HYDRO-UNITED TIRE CO. 


DEPT. 110 CHICAGO or PHILADELPHIA 


used 0; iteve. Dries all 
fruits and vegetables Thousands in use. 
Endorsed i, Dept. U.S. Gov. Sat- 


. and north 


323 W. Main Street, Waynesboro, Pa. 


hey Ay tl and Monks 0 asportad, ‘alike, 


tools. Process Tool FJ Co., Salina, 
for a dollar for a sub- 


pie Wane Best Friend 3,2 ‘42 


Journal. It will take you but a few minutes, help us and you will do him a good turn. 
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Owning an old flivver is no bar‘to social suc- 
cess, if you give ita coat of Effecto Auto Finishes. 


Effecto makes jaded flivvers car.look like a brand new one. 
bloom like the flowers in.spring! — Effecto is made in nine live enamel 
It puts a radiant gloss on them over colors: Black, Blue, Green, Red, 
night; a gloss that says there longer Brown, Yellow, Gray, Cream and 
than the finish on most new cars. White; also clear Finishing varnish 

And Effecto is so good that no and Top & Seat Dressing. 
car, be it a Tin Lizzie or an Eight Top & Seat Dressing makes old 
Cylinder Society Yacht is too good upholstery and tops look like new. 
for Effecto. It also waterproofs them. Dries in 

Not a wax, polish or paint — fifteen minutesand won't get sticky. 
Effecto was the frst auto enamel, Effecto is sold by paint, hardware 
the original, genuine auto enamel. It and accessory dealers everywhere. 
flows out smoothly without brush Sead for Coler Card and Name of Dealer 
marks or laps and dries quickly. 24 Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 167 Ton- 
to 48 hours for drying (depending awanda Street, Buffalo, N. ¥Y. In 
on the number of coats) andalittl Canada: 113 Courtwright Street, 
one work will make your Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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Best Shade Tree, and Why | 4 


0 ae 
contributes prize-winning article 


RTYSEVEN years ago the 


Been this farm. There were no build- — 
, 80 a}two-acre field wes selected for wee 


ub 


home grounds. As seon 


buildings we 
finished god the front mat yard leveled we began P. 


be oa > ho in his younger days hed 
a w a 
pet said: “Son, if you want ~ 
the best , the cleanest and most im — 


te 
nr; 
i 
ied 
: 
: 


and wishing shade as soon as 

Site. we procured and set half-way bet 
vw . ples Somnn tee, wae 
e meen very 

chad tanaren an ‘At the end of 


f 


ee eee Sear ae 


On the left of the driveway from the road 
to the barn, which was south of the house 


| weeping birch. This is one of the most 4 


popular of the weeping trees, clean, slender, 
4 ul and a rapid grower. Itsegracefu 


ai 


S tree I know of. 
the fence, between the gardens and 


the “< dock the barns, I set six page a 
| mulberries and they have proved a 


selection, for they have furnished shade for 


| the paddock, have been a favorite resort for 
| the children who feasted upon the luscious 
| fruit, but best of all have attracted the bpeio 


and taken them away from the n and 
other fruits, which they touched 
when they could get > mulberries. 

in the hills, allo ing a draft of air trough. mo 
cut in 8, allowing 3, 
aac etctae ee 

poplars, fifteen a 
and graceful trees and serve hey are plensing as a 
windbreak. 

At the extreme southern end of the grounds 
is a beautiful eold, clear, never-f spring 
coming from under large 
ting back about twe feet from the. high: 

way. Here was made a slight indentation of 


the fence, leaving the accessible from 
the road. Hére was p  * eal — 
trough into which unnumbered lips have 


dip 

Gloss by, and » litsle south of thie epring, I 
set a weeping willow. The tree must have 
been suited with its new home, for it se 
down to business at once and By rm / its shade 


and the a gone he occu oops’ hy s by: the ne spring 


t for rest eo fer one: esa dors 5 if pode 
of the “slips” that have been taken from the 


‘old tree have lived and grown, there must be 


trees enough somewhere for a good-sized 
forest. 


of fi a ae ee F 
Myrinds ea) 


fostered in those 
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ToOpEO, branckes, silvery-white bark and © 4 
delicate foliage ag it the most attractive ~ 


a 
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3 _ very valuable. From 


Taking the Lie Out of Lime 
Doctrines 


Buckwheat, oats, peas, wheat, and the 
meadow grasses show some benefit from lim- 
je ie And barley, beets, onions, rape and 
tobacco showed great benefit from liming. 
From of which it appears that indiscrim- 
inate liming may be an expensive practise. 
If we keep just one principle in mind, the 
lime problem will be simplified. Lime does 
not take the place of plant-food, does not 
directly unlock plant-food. It does put an 
everlasting hustle on some kinds of bacteria, 
so that they can break out, or rustle up and 
work over plant-food and turn it over to the 
crops. So the work of lime is to back up an 


already available supply of plant-food, - 


minerals in the soil or applied in fertilizer, and 
nitrogen in the air and in the organic matter 
in the soil. 


Lime and Clover 


Usually it is supposed that we must lime our 
lands, or clover wi il us sooner or later— 
unless, of course, we are using large quan- 
tities of manure, and that is a mistake. After 
thirty-five years of testing in the Pennsyl- 
vania experiments the only plats which have 
first-class clover—I say this from seeing the 
plats several years in succession—are the 
manured plats and those which got the 1: 
2 pounds of acid phosphate and 400 


pounds of muriate of potash—every four 


years, and not a pound of lime in the whole 
thirty-five years. 

In Ohio the best clover is invariably found 
on the manured plats and on the plats which 
received phosphorus and potash; and it is 
better clover where no nitrogen in any form 
was used than where any was ~ At 
Rothamsted, England, the longest grass ex- 
periments in the world have shown the same 
thing—phosphorus and potash without lime 
do thé clover work. . 

But there still remains a question which 
only Pennsylvania can solve. How much 
better would the record of the 1: 2.08 plats 
be if lime were added to make up for the 
thirty-five years’ drain of lime from these 
past The manured plats have all received 
ime in the manure itself, and quite con- 


| siderable of it; the 1: 2.08 plats in their com- 


parison with the manured plats, labor under 
the handicap of no lime at all. There is 
aveey reason to suppose that adding lime to 
the fertilizer on these 1: 2.08 plats would, as 
it has done in Ohio and elsewhere, bring larger 
crop increases for the lime than where the 
lime is used to reinfofce manure.~ It would 
not be hard for Pennsylvania to answer the 
question, and to do it very quickly. A 


a part 
_ of each of the-five 1: 2.08 plats could be set 
' off and limed and ths pasate 


com with 
those of the unlimed parts of the plats. That 
is what was done in Ohio, and the results are 
all the evidence there 
is every reason to believe that adding lime 


| to the 1: 2.08 plats in Pennsylvania will 
_ establish, beyond peradventure, 


£7 hich - ome tart 
system of farming which is independen 
of manure, and in which lime and fertilizer 
are able to produce a net profit per acre at 


a least equal to first-class manuring. 


Practical Conclusions 


| There is no justification for using lime by 
| itself; its place always is as a reinforcer of 
_ plant-food, whether that be in soil, manure 
~ or commercial fertilizer. With a well-balanced 


fertilizer, containing phosphorus and pot- 
ash without nitrogen, liming in reason will 
prove a profitable practise. But if the money 
supply is limited, first aid to increased pro- 


| duction and the benlanng =p of production to 


profitable levels, must in the application 


_ of a well-balanced fertilizer (1: 2.08). 


- In deciding whether we will spend our good 
dollars for fertilizer or for lime we must also 
bear in mind that lime subtracts plant-food 
from the soil for all the extra crops it brings 
us; while fertilizer not + ah us immediate 
Teturns in crops but adds constantly to the 
available balance of pleas toed, in our fields. 
: account must taken. in the invest- 
‘ment of our money, therefore, of the wholly 
temporary value of lime, which leads toward 


gher and permanent cropping 

a the next article it is proposed to discuss 

at great icultural buga the ‘‘worn- 
farm,” and to show that any farm which 


crops can almost instantly. 


toa 


st in winning opera-- 
n. For this statement the proofs are. 
2. They will appear in ane issue. _ 
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federal favmloan 
prelatatt 


Farmers Should Buy 
Federal Farm Loan Bonds 


DERAL Farm Loan Bonds are safe. They are 
secured by first mortgages on productive farms, the 
kind of assets with which you are already familiar, and 
in addition they are guaranteed jointly by the 12 Federal 
Land Banks with a combined capital of over $24,000,000. 


Federal Farm Loan Bonds pay 5% interest—a better 
net income than from most farms rented to tenants. 


Federal Farm Loan Bonds are tax-free. The principal ~ 
is exempt; likewise the income from it. 


Federal Farm Loan Bonds are staple. They bring a 
steady, dependable income twice a year,. good seasons 
and bad, are A-1 security for loans, and are easily and 
quickly convertible into cash. 


Farmers who buy Federal Farm Loan Bonds help to 
build a farmers’ national co-operative banking system. 
These bonds can be had in denominations of $100, 
$500, $1000 and $5000, either coupon or registered form. 


Keep your money out of “blue sky” schemes. Put it 
where it will be safe and help to build up the whole 
farming business. Buy Federal Farm Loan Bonds and 
encourage your neighbors and farm help to buy them, 


You can buy Federal Farm Loan Bonds from 
any Federal Land Bank 


Springfield,Mass. St. Louis, Mo. Louisville, Ky. Columbia, 8. C. 
New Orleans,La, Berkeley, Cal. St. Paul, Minn. Houston, Texas 
Wichita, Kansas Omaha, Nebr.. . Baltimore,Md. . Spokane, Wash, 


Send today for free bulletin giving detailed information 
as to these bonds, Address the nearest Federal Land 
Bank, Talk it over with your coumty agent or secre- 
tary of your local national farm loan association. 


FEDERAL FARM LOAN BOARD 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT « WASHINGTON, D, C.) 


. 
. 
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research investigators and practical 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps of 


at the command of each and everyone of Our Folks. Practical 
questions referring to any branch or phase of scent. em 
life, farm home, farm activities or general farm 
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and advisers, are in The 


« conditions 


The Farm Journal National Service 


(including legal, veterinary and medical matters) are answered 
Farm Journal, if of interest to the general reader. 
Y agwaie are answered in personal letters, provided the in 

by a two-cent stamp. We want you to f. 
ms all times, at perfect 
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Questions of General Interest 
Answered by EXPERTS 
Timber Cut in Summer Months 
He shall I handle timber cut. in the 


summer, to prevent checking, and to 
keep imsects and fungi from de- 
stroying it? 8. 
Timber that is cut in the late spring and 
summer months should be handled with 
special care to avoid injury, beeause freshly 
cut. wood is then more likel to be attacked 
by insects and fungi then during the colder 
months. Seasoning proeeeds more rapidly 
during the warmer season and may cause ex- 
cessive checking. [If rightly handled, posts, 
poles and logs may be cut safely at any 
season. In no case should wood be allowed to 
lie in direct eontact with the ground. The 
sopereny | for insect attack and decay can 
be reduced by peeling the timbers and open- 
piling them off the ground in a shaded but 
dry place. This, however, does not retard 
checking of the wood. Logs are sometimes 
stored under water in the hot season to 
ot blue stain, checking, insect. attack, 
and decay. Painting the ends of logs with a 
ellow ochre or barn paint will very material- 
y retard injury by end checking. Pai 
timbers with creosote will prevent sap 
stain and decay. 


To Clean Out Cockleburs 


How can I get rid of cockleburs? 
Illinois. D.C. 
The cocklebur is an annual plant, conse- 

7 yen d if seeds are not tg mature 

weed must eae One of the two 

Seeds contained im the normally sprouts 

during sed x season, while the ether germ- 

seaso: 


cleansed by planting to an inter-tilled crop 
such as corn, and thoroughly hoeing the rows 
after each cultivation to prevent the pro- 
duction of seed any plants that may have 
escaped the cultivator. 
seed until the first frost sets in, ly 
extra care should be taken after the corn is 
by to prevent the cockleburs from 
reducing seed. In grain fields, the cockle- 
Oe that sp up after the grain crop has 
been removed should o Neste by plow- 
ing. The noe may also by the 
use of any ay gece shading ero, such as. buck- 
wheat, ans, 
Sera Some 3 ae es 
infested areas. All waste place vod 
hou be carefully destroyed. A single plant 
— est large surrounding areas on ac- 
count of the readily ly distributed burs. | 
Cockleburs may also be 
spraying early in the spring with a solution 
of iron sulphate used at the rate of -two 
to a gallon of water.~ 





resulting to it from . and 
assessment in frontage 
upon the improvement has been held a valid 


som gra : 


apd 


to make any kind of adjustment, saying 
that he was not responsible for the state- 
ments of the auctioneer. What redress, if 
any, has A? Subseriber, Wisconsin. 
The auctioneer is only one species of agent, 
and his employer, the former owner of the 
horses, is liable for all statements made by 
the auctioneer im erying the sale, just the 
same ag if the statements were made by the 
owner himself. In this case, A, the purchaser, 
has his option of returning the unsound -horse 
and recevering the purchase price, or of 
keeping the horse and recovering damages 
for the breach of the warranty of soundness. 


Purchase of Barren Cow 


Where one purchases a eow with the as- 
surance that she is with ealf and afterward 
finds out that she is barren, has he any 
redress? S , Minnesota. 


If the assurances of the salle were suffi- 
cient to amount to a warranty that the cow 
was with calf, the buyer is entitled, upon the 
breach of such warranty, either to return the 
cow and recover the pu price, or to re- 
cover as dam: the difference between the 
actual value of the cow and what she would 
have beem worth if she had been with calf. 


“a 









"HEY! DAD. MA SEz 
TO Gimme my 
BALLOONS” 















After twenty minutes of gardening, 
Mr. Cityman finds a way to lighten 
the increasing weight of the rake 


Health Questions 
Answered by F. W. ST. JOHN, M. D. 


Mrs. A. E. W., Ky.: Eyelids that Seon are 
usually affected with _& condition known as 





5 -saghaver nego, sate nd age 
exte to the groin or i 

much to dieu oneenite eeamuess thier will 
ee ee ee If too bad, a 
vein may be ligated. For the cracking joints. 
which have been present en I can not 







































cause of the catarrhal condition. If there are 
tumors in the nasal passages, or bone 
or deviation of bone in the nose, surgery alone 
will give relief. A blood examination would 
reveal blood conditions. The best thing to — 
do is to consult a physician skilled in nasal a 
work. Pimples are not caused by catarrh. a 

M. F., Mich.: The tenderness of the soles 4 
and sides *of the feet may be caused by* ~~ 
rheumatism, a — or some other con- : 
dition. I would st trying sodium ~~ 
salicylate in ten-grain.doses four times a day, a 
and if this does no good examine for flatfoot. 
In the meantime bathing with some good” 
liniment. might help. 


Veterinary Questions 
Answered by A. S. ALEXANDER, M. D.C, 


Death of Pigs 


I have a sow that farrowed eight pigs the 
_ of March. When they were two weeks 

—" They were sick from two to 
mn When they breathed they a 
seemed > hold each breath before they = 
would exhale. E. RB. A 





‘pigs 
Peanut (“‘geober’’) straw is parti 
te cause such treuble. Lumps from over- 
feeding and lack of exercise would be another 
likely cause of the symptoms described 
rarely proves curable. It is preventable by 
light feeding of the sow and —os her 


af 


bowels. active, as well as those of the pigs: 

Daily exercise is necessary to this end. 
raw er 

I have a team of horses asture, 

aad thepave icing: alot of slobber from 

ea too much white clover. Is there 


any ee of their getting too much of 
this? at is the cause of thisand what 
can be done for it? Edwin Proseh. 

Ft is usual for horses to slobber when 
pasturing white clover. There is an irritant 
in this feed, and burdock 


have not had a ¢ 
Please give it a trial and report effects. A 
correspondent wrote us some years ago that 
meg ae 4 . ite 


hay 8 before turning on white clover . 
and shou ne not be left. long in such fields. 9 

How To Prevent Milk Fever | 
Last year I lost a valuable cow from milk ~~ 
fever. yr Neighbors tell me I can prevent 


this — by a dose of Epsom 
salts ev Bd en for | two weeks before 
calving. oe eae H. M. B., Ohie. — 
If the cow is “dried off’ for at least six 
weeks before calving and during that time is 
ied ae rich ration, but enough oil- 






























meal to keep her bowels somewhat 
and is made to take outdoor exercise 
she will very rarely be attacked by milk 
provided she is not mi 

days after calving. i 

for a few da 

several times a day to re 

the udder, but-do not take all of 
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Served Perfectly! 
How it is done 
with Americas 
Favorite Beverage 


With a deft, sure hand he adds the 

ice-cold, sparkling water. It looks 

for an instant as though the glass 

would overflow, but it doesn’t. The amount is 
five ounces—exactly the right proportion, 
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of pure, ice-cold carbonated water 
—with the one ounce of syrup; 
this quantity fills the glass. 


Bd 


You may take up a bit of the 
proportion of: water with ice, 
as a small cube or crushed. 
Stir with a spoon. 


of 


Done quickly? You bet. The 
rising bubbles just have time to 
come to a bead that all but 
o’ertops the brim as the glass is 
passed over the marble fountain 
for the first delicious and refresh- 


Good things from nine sunny 
climes, nine different countries, 
are properly combined in every 


ounce. 
if 


Guard against the natural mis- 
takes of too much syrup and too 
large.a glass. Any variation from 
the ratio of one ounce of syrup to 
five ounces of water, and some- 
thing of the rare quality of Coca- 
Cola is lost; you don’t get Coca- 
Cola at the top cf its flavor and 
at its highest appeal. 


Bl 


You meet few men 

with skill like that 

of the soda fountain 

expert. He takes a 

six-ounce glass and draws just one 
ounce of Coca-Cola syrup—the pre- 
cise base for the best drink—service 
that eliminates waste. 


Take a six-ounce glass, not a larger 
or a smaller one. 


se 


One press on the syrup syphon, with 
the soda man’s sense of touch for 
exact measurements, gives one ounce 
of Coca-Cola syrup—you know just 
where it should come to in the glass 
to be precisely the ‘right amount. 


ad 


Pull the silver faucet for five ounces 


Drink 


DELICIOUS ano REFRESHING 


ing sip. 


That’s the soda fountain recipe 
for the perfect drink, perfectly 
served. Coca-Cola is easily served 
perfectly because Coca-Cola syrup 
is prepared with the finished art 
that comes from the 

practice of a lifetime. 


It has all been done in 
flashes. The glass is be- 
fore you before there is 
time for conscious wait- 
ing. Thirst is answered 
by the expert with Coca- 
la inits highest degree 
of deliciousness and re- 
freshingness. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 





Coca-Cola is sold everywhere with 
sf universal popularity, because per- 
fect service and not variations is 
a soda fountain rule. 
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© 1921,0.-C.Co. All rights reserved. One of a series 
painted by Norman Rockwell for Orange-Crush Co. 


—like oranges’ 


dink (JRANGE-CRUSH 


Deliciously carbonated drinks, each distinctive withthe 
tang of the fruit itself—such are Ward’s Orange-Crush, 
Lemon-Crush and Lime-Crush. Flavors are genuine— 
real blends of fruit oils, fruit juices and citric acid from 
oranges, lemons or limes, purest sugar and carbonated water. 


At fountains or in bottles 


Guaranteed under all pure food laws, Federal and state. 
Send for free booklet, ‘‘How the ‘Crushes’ Are Made.” 


Prepared by Orange-Crush Co Plant and Laboratories, Chicago. Research Laboratory, Los Angeles 





